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| TOLEDO & WABASH ELEVATOR 
; NO. 4, AT TOLEDO. 


n a former issue we illustrated the largest of the thir- 
m elevators which handle the grain trade of Toledo, 
abash Elevator No, 5. On this page is given an excel- 
ui view of the second largest of Toledo’s elevators, 
ing a total storage capacity of 1,350,000 bushels. This 
je vatcr also belongs to the Wabash system, and its des- 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, 


No. 6. | 


1874, its architects and builders being J. T. Moulton & 
Son of Chicago. Its equipment is very complete. It 
was sheathed in corrugated iron by the Thompson Manu- 
facturing Company of Cleveland, Ohio, to whom we are 
indebted for the cut. 


OHIO CROPS. 


The Ohio Board of Agriculture has issued a report of 


correct estimate of the total product as can be hoped 
for. 

Wheat: Acres sown for crop of 1889, 2,359,633; prod- 
uct per acre, estimated from threshers’ reports, 16 bush- 
els; total product for 1889, 37,380,608 bushels; quality 
compared with a full average, 90 per cent.; crop of 1888 
still in producers’ hands, 8 per ceut. Oats: Acres sown 
for crop of 1889, 1,121,624; product per acre, estimated 
from, threshers’ reports, 31 bushels; total product for 1889, 
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ion is No. 4. Its daily receiving and shipping ca- 

is 300,000 bushels, and with Elevator No. 5, 

3e8 nearly half the storage, receiving and shipping 

ity of the city. The rates of storage charged by the 

abash system are, for elevating and first ten days’ stor- 

one-half cent; for each subsequent similar period or 
thereof, one-quarter cent 

¢ Toledo & Wabash Elevator No. 4 was erected in 
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TOLEDO & WABASH ELEVATOR NO. A, AT TOLEDO, 


the acreage and yields of crops wh'ch is based upon the 
returns of township crop correspondents, and for acreage, 
from the returns of township assessors, is perhaps the 
most important of the year, since for wheat, oats and 
barley, the product is estimated from actual threshing 
done in the several townships. 


The acreage of these crops being known, the product 


per acre as reported by threshermen gives as near a 


35,377,184 bushels; quality compared with a full average, 
92 per cent. Barley: Acres sown for crop of 1889, 27.- 
983; product per acre, estimated from threshers’ reports, 
27 bushels; total product for 1889, 762,095 bushels; 
quality compared with a full average, 91 percent. Rye: 
Total crop compared with a full average, 86 per cent. 
Corn: Prospects compared with a full average, 77 per 
cent, 
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SHOULD CHICAGO INSPECTION BE 
CHANGED? 


OPINIONS OF SHIPPERS “AND RECEIVERS ON 
THIS IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


CONSIDERS IT UNWISE TO DISCUSS THE QUESTION. 


Elitor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Replying 
to yours of the 8d inst., I regard it as impolitic and un- 
wise to agitate or discuss at present in any public manner 
the question of changing the rule relative to the inspec- 
tion of No. 2 wheat here. The Board of Railroad and 
Warebouse Commissioners have offic’ally declared that no 
change shall de made prior to July 1, 1890, and therefore 
further present discussions of the subject cannot do any 
possible good, and might do much harm to values by 
casting a cloud over the integrity of the present standard, 
or as to its being maintained. 

When the proper time comes for the consideration of 
the questions propounded by you, I shall be glad to take 
them up in the fairest spirit, for conference and discus- 
sion with my brethren of the state association, provided 
only that they approach the subject on its merits, and un- 
accompanied by any unwarranted and untruthful attacks 
upon the Chicago Board of Trade. As intimated by you 
the discussion of ‘‘things irrelevant.” made necessary by 
the senseless boomerang hurled at the Chicago Board at 
the late conference (but which its proponents had the 
grace to withdraw), made impossible such free, full and 
unprejudiced consideration of the real issue as it might 
otherwise have received. Let me ask you, or through 
you the officers of the State Grain Dealers’ Association, a 
question: Why isit that these gentlemen take pride in 
the increasing volume of bank clearances occurring at 
Chicago, now exceeding $3,000,000 000 annually, while 
the actual cash means in the associated banks here prob- 
ably never rises above $100,000,000 as the maximum sup- 
ply; and yet when the same system is applied to the de- 
livery of a certificate for wheat as to a certificate for 
silver, these gentlemen have intellectual r bies, and 
anathematize the wheat clearances while they praise the 
silver ones? Let mesuggest that a simple 20,000 bushels 
of grain passing daily through the hands of one hundred 
members (or about five per cent. of the Board's member- 

ship) fills a total for the day of 2 000,000 bushels aggre- 
gated sales, or equal to 600,000,000 per year. Why should 
the State Grain Dealers attack any system that provides 
for the rapid delivery of grain certificates, and applaud 

the same system when applied to silver certificates? 
Very truly yours, Wo. J. Porr. © 

Chicago, Ill. 


VIEWS OF A PROMINENT SHIPPING FIRM. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We think 
that by widening the grade of No. 2 red winter wheat in 
Chicago so as to admit the best grades of w: eat which are 
classed now with No. 3 grade, it would be beneficial to 
the shipper in several ways. In the first place the shipper 
could hedge his purchases by sales in Chicago for future 
delivery with more comfort if he thought there was some 
chance of his wheat passing into the contract grade, if 
he concluded to ship it to apply on his sales made there. 
The shipper who makes a line of sales for prompt de- 
livery, and is delayed in shipment by unforeseen causes 
and cannot get his stuff to market in time, or who gets 
onto the market to find it has just missed the contract 
grade, and in the meantime the market has been manipu- 
lated by a few moneyed men, and he has to foot a bill to 
the tune of 25 or 50 cents a bushel on what he is short, 
such a shipper is certainly not very apt to feel kindly 
toward such a market. By taking only such wheat as is 
perfect in every respect, the quantity of the contract 
grade in the receipts is necessarily quite limited, which 
is to the advantage of persons who can control the 
market. 

We think that what millers call good milling wheat, 
weighing from 5814 to 60 pounds to the bushel, with but 
few bleached or shrunken grains and reasonably clean, 
should constitute No. 2 in any market. 

Prior to the wheat season of 1887 and 1888 (when the 
quality of the winter wheat in our vicinity was unparal- 
leled, in which year we shipped but one car of wh<at 
which gr?ded below No 2 in any of the markets) it was 
not hard to get the wheat to grade No 2 in Chicago, but 
since then it has been next to impossible to make that 
grade. Of course, the wheat buyers in Chicago, as well 
as other markets, want the choicest article they can get 
for the money, not that the millers are willing to pay any 
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more for such wheat for their purposes, but this choice 
wheat can be used in mixing toa good advantage. For 
instance, by taking two cars of fair 58 pound No. 3 
wheat which is bright and nice, and mixing it thoroughly 
with three cars of Chicago No. 2 wheat, the shipper has 
an excellent quality of wheat weighing 591g pounds to 
the bushel, which any miller will take as good No. 2 mill 
ing wheat. Our first wheat this season graded well in 
Chicago, and we turned some that way, but when they 
commenced grading choice 60 or 61-pound wheat as No. 
3, we refused to let it go there, and since Aug. 27 we have 
shipped but seven cars to Chicago which was low grade 
s‘uff, the balance we shipped to interior points to much 
better advantage, and we find it much more satisfactory 
in grading, weight and prices. We do not see that 
shippers are-compelled to send their stuff to Chicago if 
the grading does not suit. 

Yours respectfully, 

Springfield, Il. 


E. R. Unricu & Son. 


WOULD DRIVE AWAY SPECULATION 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In reply 
to the questions contained in your letter of Dec 8, my 
opinion is as follows: 

The effect on the Chicago market would be to drive 
speculation from Chicago to Duluth and Minneapolis, 
where the highest standards of inspection are in vogue, 
even higher than Chicago. No good merchant, and 
speculation nowadays is confined more ard more to the 
men in the grain frade, would ever buy in Chicago if he 
could buy better quality in other markets “unless at ma- 
terially lower prices. Take Milwaukee asa sample They 
formerly had high grades and a fine trade; year by year 
the grade has b en lowered until it has lost both character 
and business, that market being now practically dead. 

With a lower grade the only advantage to a country 
shipper would be to have a safer hedging market for his 
country stocks. At present the country shipper, if he be 
an expert can make money by buying on his judgment 
and in seeking out other markets where the grades are 
lower, to sellin Reduce the grade to a point where the 
general average of the crop would go contract grade in 
Chicago and the farmers knowing its value in Chicago toa 
fraction of a cent a bushel, would never permit the deal- 
ers to get a living profit; no judgment would be required 
and competition would be, perhaps, ten dealers to one 
now. 

Grade regulated by weight might let in bin burnt or 
damaged wheat, consequently would be dangerous. 

Yours truly, Wi.iiam Dunn. 

Chicago, Ill. 


THE DIFFICULTY IS WITH THE CONSTRUCTION PUT UPON 
THE RULE. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Replying 
to your favor of Dec. 3 would say, it is not necessary to 
make the wording of the grade of No. 2 red winter avy 
wider than it is at present. Our grade of No. 2 red 
winter requires sound wheat, reasonably clean. - The dif- 
ficulty is altogether with the construction put upon the 
rule by our Inspection Department. We claim that the 
Inspect’on Department requires ‘‘well” cleaned wheat, in- 
stead of ‘‘reasonably” clean wheat for No. 2; also that 
they require a condition of plumpness, brightness and 
complete freedom from grown, or slightly damaged grain, 
that are the qualifications of a No. 1 and not of a No. 2 
grade. 

If the proper and reasonable interpretation was placed 
upon the rules, we claim that there would be no neces- 
sity for any changein the wording of the grade, and that 
no damage would come to our market in a speculative 
way or otherwise if the Inspection Department were to 
work under such reasonable interpretation; but if the 
public were to be no ified that the Inspection Department 
of Chicago had made a change in their grading, we think 
at least temporary damage might result. 

There is seldom a day pastes but that No 3 wheat, 
which has been confirmed such by the heads of our In- 
spection Department, is sold in our market, which in the 
opinion of many of the best practical jud ges of grain on 
our Board of Trade, is equal to much of the No. 2 wheat 
already in elevators, but which, through the irregularity 
of the Inspection Department, has been debarred from 
participation in the speculative market. 

We think a weight standard would have little effect 
one way or the other on the value of the grain in store, 
but for the guidance of inspectors and the protection of 
buyers in general, a weight standard of 57 pounds to the 
measured bushel could be added to the present rule. Do 


not think that adding a weight standard would cut m 
figure in the inspection as long as the Inspection Deps ar 
ment, as a whole, is a law to itself 
The remedy for the whole matter without injury toar 
one, and with great benefit to the country shipper, is 
select a standard of wheat, which, in the opinion of 
trade generally, shall constitute a No. 2 grade; or, to 
more explicit, shal] constitute wheat sound and reas 
ably clean; such a stardard to be kept on record ai 
Inspection Department, and duplicates to be sent 
coun ry shippers. as they may request. In the trad 
large we include farmers, country grain buyers, receiver 
at central markets, buyers in and shippers fr m thence; 
there being an equal representation of each class. 
We would not give the Inspection Department ap 
voice whatever in the establishment of these grades, 
duty as the servants of the public being to carry out thei 
behests, and not to dictate arvarbitrary standard, as w 
claim they do at present. 
Respectfully yours, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WOULD INCREASE CHICAGO’S RECEIPTS, 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Your 
favor of Dec. 3 at hand and noted. As to ourselves we 
are called prominent shippers by Millmim, Bodman’ g 
Co., and handle an average of 1 000 cars of winter w 
annually. As to being. grangers, we hold four memb 
ships in St. Louis Board of Trade, one in Peoria and 
in Chicago, and two members of our house have li 
and circulated on the Peoria Board of Trade for 
years, on the Chicago Board for five years, and have b 
intimately acquainted on Chicago Board for the p 
thirty years. 

In our opinion the effect on the Chicago market if 6 
pound wheat of the milling varieties shou'd grade No. 
would not be perceptible. The effect on Chicago as a 
market would be to turn a larger percentage of the be 
milling wheats in that direction; it would also jargelgal in 
crease country orders in the option line, as few now dare | 
sell No. 2 wheat when. they find out the chief inspec 
or his commision man, the Board of Warehouse Co 
missioners, cannot tell or define what No. 2 wheat is 0 nly 
that it shall be a ‘‘high standard.” The effect on the 
country would be to inspire confidence in Chicago as a 
market for good grades of winter wheat (which they have 
lost) and they wou'd ‘‘hedge’ and also ship there, 
Chicago is the natural market for a large winter wheai 
territo:y. = 

The weight requirement would be a safeguard to the 
purchaser or receiver, as it is claimed some wheat grade: 
No. 2, weighing less than this standard 584 pounds, a 
as to No. 3 it would make an elevator grade of No. 3 0: 
high standard which would sell for about the price 
No. 2spring, as it did in 1883, and No. 4 of 53 to 
pounds would be equal to present elevator grade of 1 
3. As it now is the mixing houses or special bins in r 
ular elevators catch all the fancy No. 3 ard No. 4, 
only the bottom of the grades go in as regular No 3 ant 
4, It cannot be sold on the in inspection, but must 
sampled and sold to be equal to sample to ‘‘work it o! 
The country shipper could sell No, 2, 3 or 4 by gr 
with some degree of certainty of getting a fair valuation 
for it, while now if he sels No. 3 toarrive elevator gr 
he would take, on market of Dec. 3, as per market 
porter, say 64 to 65 cents, while it might be high qu’ 
of No. 3 and really sell by sample at 72 to 76 cents. W) 
only 56 to 584 pound wheat grading No. 3 there wou 
a narrow range on No. 8 and a standard price. All 0 
elevators have wheat testers and report the test weight 0! 
each car’oad tous, and we could certainly determir 
more readily the grade when we knew it was a que 
of weight, soundness and color, the main requiremen 
than now, when it is a question if any one can tell 
what is No. 2 or what is No. 3, and it certainly has 
proven that No. 2 wheat last July and August would 
meet present requirements. 

With all due respect to ‘‘Chicago being the barom 
of the markets of the world,” we will call attention 
few tabulated facts: Chicago in 1888 handled whe 
all grades, winter and spring, 13,160,0( 0 bushels; Mi 
apolis, spring, 44,552,000; Toledo, 8,041,000; St. Lov 
13,010,000, Milwaukee, 17,036,000; Detroit, ‘7,042. 
Chicago exporters and speculators have claimed th 
reason of Milwaukee lowering grade on wheat a few 
since, she lost her grip on the exporting business. 
see. In 1888 Milwaukee hand’ed 7,036,000 bushels, © 
cago handled 6,500,000 bushels of spring wheat 
poky St. Louis handled about the same amount of w 
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wheat as Chicago did winter and spring together. De- 
troit and Toledo each exceeded Chicago’s receipts of 
winter wheat. Js it a fact that Chicago can make more 
on a small trade than on a heavy trade? St. Louis kept 
even for the months of June, July, August, September, 

4 October and November, 1889, with Chicago, about 10,- 
000,000 bushels each of winter wheat, and Chicago about 
4,000,000 bushels of spring against Milwaukee’s 3,931,000 
bushels. 

: Yours truly, McFappvENn & Co. 

| Hayana, Ill. 


TO LOWER THE GRADE WOULD LOWER THE PRICE, 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Your 
favor of the 3d inst. duly to hand and noted. It was with 
| much regret that [ noticed the indiscriminate and unjust 
charges made by the committee from the Grain Dealers’ 

Association against the Chicago Board ef Trade at the 
hearing had before the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse 
' Commissioners. I trust, however, that the discussion, 
‘irrelevant as it was to the ostensible purpose for which 
_ the meeting was held, has not been without some com- 
| pensating benefit. Having made this mild protest against 
; the course pursued by our friends from the country, ‘per- 
"mit me to further preface my reply to your interrogatories, 
___ by saying that I think the commissioners did right in not 

changing the grading of wheat at the present time, what- 

ever they may conclude to do hereafter. 
_ In answer to your first question, Iam of the opinion 
that the widening of the grade of No. 2 wheat simply 
- means a lowering of the grade, and its certain effect upon 
_ the Chicago market would be a lower relative price for 
' No. 2 wheat than now maintains. That the lowering of 
grade followed, by such consequeot lowering of price, 
__would bring more grain to ChicagoI do not believe. 
_ Asto th- country shipper, I can only see one particular 
_ in which he would be really benefited, and that only be- 
cause, on the whole, Chicago is the best market in which 
_ theshipper can operate. The advantage I refer to is 
that the shipper would have more wheat to sell for future 
_ delivery, if so disposed and that he could do it with more 
| safety. Incidentally it might make it easier to purchase 
from the farmer, but that is all. 
As to your second group of inquiries, Iam decidedly 
of the opinion that a requirement of weight, added to the 
_ present rule for the grading of No. 2 wheat, would be in. 
 jurious, unjust and impracticable. There are so many 
_ items to be taken into consideration in the grading of 
| wheat other than that of weight, especially where more 
_ than all the object to be attained is uniformity, that I be- 
‘ia lieve the adoption of such a requirement would be de- 
structive to the establishment and maintenance of a stand- 
ard uniform grade. The inspection instead of being more 
‘regular would be more irregular, and the whole trade 
from producer to consumer suffer therefrom. If weight 
‘to be the standard, and not condition, quality and 
 cleanli ess, how could any one tell what they were buy- 
4 i ing? It is not to be presumed that such qualifications are 
_ tobe wholly disregarded, neither at the present time, 
_ where the grain possesses the requisite qualities, does it 
i” fail of grading, because weighing a pound more or less 

_to the measured bushel within a reasonable limit. The 
matter of weight for the standard grade of No. 2 wheat 
ean safely be left to the Inspection Department. The 
_ quality of the grain cannot be determined by its weight, 
and theshipper cannot expect the scale to take the place 
of experience and knowledge. 

Yours truly, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wo. H. BEEBE. 


INSPECTIONS ARE NOT REGULAR. 


| Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I ac- 
wledge receipt of your communication under date of 
¢. 3, and would say in reply to your inquiries: 


{ cannot be bought from farmers at the market dif- 
ference between No. 2 and No. 3 wheat. 

Tn regard to the requirements of weight, and adding to 
present inspection rulesa limit oneach gradeof a 
fied number of pounds, I am inclined to think it 
id be of little benefit to either the receiver or the 
er, as too many other things enter into the inspec- 
ns and value of the different grades of wheat. 
trouble is not with the rules in Chicago, as they 


i 


other market, but it is in the application of the rules 
where the trouble comes in. There seems to be this 
peculiarity in regard to Chicago inspections, both on corn 
and wheat—they will run along and inspect very Jiberally 
for awhile, and then suddenly tighten up on the inspec- 
tions and not allow anything to come in that is not 
s'rictly No. 1 grain. 

At our meeting in Springfield before the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners and the irspectors, the writer, 
in answer to a question put by one of the commissioners 
as to what remedy he thought best to apply to make the 
inspections more regular, suggested that, at the beginning 
of each new wheat crop, the chief inspector be required 
to select samp’es of the new crop, showing the lowest 
average grade he would accept on Nos. 2+nd 3 wheat, a 
good, fair-sized sample to be furnished to the Board of 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, and also samples 
to be furnished to any shipper, on application, showing 
the lowest he woutd accept on thecrvp. This would give 
the shippers and the Board of Railroad acd Warehouse 
Commissioners an oppo’ tunity to judge whether the in- 
spectors were tightning up the grade, as has been charged 
this season. , : 

This proposition seemed to meet with the favor of the 
chief inspector and the Board of Commissioners, as well 
as the shippers who were present 

As I said before, I have little faith in any good result- 
ing froma change in the reading’ of the present inspec- 
tion rules, as they are all right if the inspectors would 
make their application regular. 

On the first shipments of the new crop to Chicago, the 
grading was very satisfactory, and fully as wide as in St. 
Louis, Toledo and Detroit, but when it was found that 
there was a great deal of off-grade wheat, and small 
amount of No. 2, they seemed to throw all, ora greater 
part of the wheat they had taken in as No, 2 in July and 
the early part of August, into the No. 3 grade, which 
was plainly noticeable by nearly every shipper in this 
section, from the fact that our shocked wheat that went 
into Chicago in July and the early part of August and 
graded No. 2, was not considered as good in color and 
plumpness as that which was threshed out of the stack, 
and mostly graded No. 3. 

Yours truly, 

Springfield, Ill. 


FROM SECRETARY OF GRAIN MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


E. D. Hamury. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Your 
inquiry as to how certain changes in the interpretation of 
the rules of inspection by that department would affect 
the trade, requires some preliminary explanation, as the 
time used in the hearing before the Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners was very largely occupied in 
discussing outside matters, doubtless for the purpose of 
diverting the attention of the public from the main points, 
notwithstanding my efforts to prevent it. The points we 
tried to make were as follows: 

First, early in the present (winter wheat) crop move- 
ment, there was no complaint against the inspection. 
Second, about the last of August the inspection became 
very stringent on the No 2 grade, and very lax on the 
No. 8. No. 2 had a certain market value. No. 3 varied 
some days 18 cents per bushel on the market for different 
samples, and usually differed from 10 to 12 cents. Of 
what value is a grading that conveys no idea of quality 
nearer than 10 to 18 cents difference in value of different 
samples of the same grade? How can a farmer sell, or a 
country merchant buy wheat intelligently on such a grad- 
ing? 

We asked that the No. 1 grade be restored; that No. 2 
standard be fixed at good, sound, milling wheat, reason- 
ably clean, weighing not less than 574 to 58 pounds per 
bushel; that No. 3 be reasonably sound and clean, good 
milling wheat, weighing not less than 55 or 56 pounds 
per bushel; and that No. 4 wheat should be good milling 
wheat, weighing not less than 52 pounds or so. These 
weights were simply suggestions. Wedid not ask that 
the weights which we named should be adopted arbitra- 
rily, but merely indicating how the grades should be di- 
vided,in order that the farmer and the country buyer could 
understand by what standard their wheat was graded. 

I think the gentlemen of the Board of Trade are in er- 
ror as to their estimate of the intelligence of the country 
granger and grain merchants. _I really do not know the 
standard by which men are graded ‘‘d—d fools,” but I 
can assure Mr. Lindblom and others that thereisas large 
a percentage of the farmers and grain men who would be 
classed as gentlemen and men of intelligence, as there is 
of wheat that is graded as No. 2. (Perhaps D. F. is a 


‘high grade among Slavs and Northmen, though we do 


not consider it so among native born Americans.) These 
men all over this and adjacent states are the ones who are 
interested in this matter, and like Banquo’s ghost, it will 
not down, at the bidding of the speculative element of the 
Board of Trade. This ‘‘epidemic of d—d foolishness,” 
if this is the proper name for it, is here and bound to stay. 

You ask, first, what would be the probable effect upon 
the Chicago market, of having the grade No. 2 made 
wider. I answer, probably the grade No. 2 would not 
be much wider—a portion of No. 2 should probably grade 
No. 1. Some of the No 3 would go into the No. 2 grade. 
It would probably be a little more difficult to manipulate 
the markets, to run corners, etc., but more grain would 
go to Chicago, more orders would go there from interior 
millers, more of the No. 2 grade would go into consump- 
tion, instead of having it piled up in the Chicago eleva- 
tors and held as a constant menace to be dumped on the 
market, and capital would be more willing to take the 
stuff and carry it until needed, if you could eliminate the 
element of uncertainty caused by manipulation (I dare 
not call it grain gambling any more), and let the Jaws of 
supply and demand have full force and effect. Let it sell 


on its merits 
Second, ‘‘what would the country shipper gain by hav- 


ing No. 2 grade made wider, so as to admit more of the 
wheat now grading No. 3?” The country shipper does 
not care what the grade is if he can have some fixed stand- 
ard by which to buy, that he and the farmers can under- 
stand—and by which he can sell the grain, except the 
trouble it makes between the grain buyers and their cus- 
tomers, the farmers. Perhaps newly imported foreigners 
would not know the difference, but the average American 
farmer knows that No. 3 is an inferior brand, and he also 
knows whether his wheat is good milling wheat, whether 
his local miller buys it as good wheat or not, and when 
the shipper calls his wheat No. 3 and fixes a No. 3 price 
upon it, he is accused of trying to buy No. 2 wheat at No. 
3 price, and if he convinces the farmer that it is accord- 
ing to the Chicago standard of inspection he is inclined to 
d—n the inspection and Board of Trade. This runs di- 
rectly into the third question. ; 

“How could a requirement of weight limiting each 
bushel of the different grades within a special number of 
pounds prove injurious to receivers at Chicago, the farm- 
ers or any other class?” Echo answers, How! 

In answer to your last question: ‘In what way would 
it prove beneficial to the country shipper?” ‘‘If this re- 
quirement was made would not the inspection be more 
regular, and would not the country shipper be able to de- 
termine more easily what his wheat would be graded by 
the Chicago inspector?” I answer, suppose all good, 
reasonably sound and clean milling wheat was graded 
No. 1, No. 2, No. 8, No. 4, based on weight and amount 
of foreign stuff in it, and all damp, musty, smutty, weav- 
ily, bin-burnt or otherwise unsound and unfit for milling 
wheat, should not be graded, but sold on its merits. A 
farmer hauls in a load of wheat. The dealer sees that it 
is reasonably sound and clean, good milling wheat, and 
weighs 58 pounds, or 59 or 60 pounds, he would at once 
call it No, 2. and the farmer could understand it. If it 
weighed only 56 or 57 pounds, he would call it No. 3. If 
it weighed only 53 or 54 pounds, he would grade it No. 
4. Ifit were damp, very dirty, smutty or otherwise un- 
sound, he would call it ‘‘no grade,” and the farmer could 
understand it. 

So in this sale of the different samples If the buyer 
knew that No. 3 wheat was good milling wheat, only not 
quite as heavy as No. 2; or that No. 3 was good wheat, 
only a little lighter, that it would all make good flour, 
only there would be a little larger per cent. of bran and 
waste; we think all grades would sell better. The ‘‘on 
track” grain entails a little more expense in the selling 
and commissions, but it would be largely confined to the 
‘no grade” stuff, while now, as the inspection stands— 
about 90 per cent. of all the wheat receipts of Chicago 
are sold ‘‘on track” by sample, but if by any accident cr 
otherwise, a good sample of No. 3 wheat is run into 
store and sold by grade, the value of it is at once reduced 
5 to 10 cents per bushel, because it a mixed with inferior 
grain. One shipper testified to such a case when he sold 
a lot by sample (ten cars, I believe) which was run into 
store, and he was obliged to sell it at 10 cents per bushel 
less, because of its being mixed with inferior wheat, en- 
tailing a loss of $50 per car. 

It is claimed that all of this ‘‘off grade” grain sells on 
its merits, and that its price is held up by manipulation 
of the speculative grade. We believe that prices are held 
down oftener than up. We do not believe that the specu- 
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lator has any right to dictate as to standards of grade, 
and he should be ignored entirely in this matter. They 
are the leeches of the trade—the drones of the hive, and 
should be made to keep their hands off of the bread of the 
people. There is plenty of capital which is willing to 
take the farmers’ crops and carry them until the consumer 
needs them, for a reasonable remuneration, but capital is 
timid. Manipulation, scalping, option gambling, scare 
legitimate capital away. The markets are manipulated 
down to too low a point, then they are manipulated up. 
Men whorun cornersare blamed. There never was a corner 
that was not occasioned by parties selling vast amounts 
that they never had, nor expected to have to deliver. 
Short sellers are responsible for every corner. The law 
of supply and demand cuts no figure. The farmers are 
the sufferers in every case, and legitimate grain buying 
has become the most uncertain business in the country. 
Yours very truly, 8S. K Marston, 
Sec’y Illinois Grain Merchants’ Ass’n. 
Onarga, Ill. 


TO REDUCE THE GRADE WOULD REDUCE THE PRICE, 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Y ours of 
Dec. 3 received and noted I listened to some of the dis- 
cussion before the Grain Dealers’ Association, and was 
sorry at the time it did not take a wider scope. There 
can be but one opinion to any one acquainted with the 
sega of the probable effect of reducing the grade of 
No. 2 wheat. Wehave had the experience two or three 
times since the year 1863. At ose time we had our grades 
below Milwaukee; the consequence was that No. 2 wheat 
in Milwaukee was worth from 5 to 7 cents more than in 
Chicago, and the majority of the wheat went there for 
two or three years. The only way Chicago could get 
her trade back was to establish a higher grade. The 
present grades of grain are the result of thirty years’ ex 
perience in the trade, though a good many people seem 
to forget their own experience of a few years past. The 
only result of reducing the grade of No. 2 wheat in the 
least would be to reduce the price twice in proportion, 
according to the quality. Reduce the grade ever so little 
and let it be understood abroad that the grades are re- 
duced, and you will find that the average price for No. 2 
wheat in proportion to other markets 5 cents lower in a 
short time. 

As to the No. 3 wheat of course now and then, owing 
to the fallibility of human judgment, a car of wheat is 
made No. 3 that should be No. 2, but my experience for 
twenty-five years is that it always can be rectified—to be 
sure with a little trouble—by holding the car and calling 
higher authorities. There has to be a line somewhere be- 
tween grades No. 2 and 3, and the cars just below that 
line will always bring within a few cents of the price of 
No. 2. But you will nearly always find such cars bought 
by scalpers to clean over and change the grade to No. 2. 
Our millers never buy high-priced wheat. To-day we will 
call No. 2 wheat 79 cents. Samples of No. 3 wheat just 
below the grade sell for 75 and 76 cents. You will find 
most of the millers to-day buying 65 to 68 cent wheat, 
very seldom as high as 72 cents. The scalpers take the 
good wheat. There isnot, I may safely say, a car of 
wheat inspected No. 3in Chicago but what is held out, 
and the receiver tries his best to sell it by sample and get 
as good a price as he can after exhibiting it to the buyers 
on the Board. So it certainly brings all it is worth for 
consumptive purposes on its merits. Such wheat as can- 
not be sold for consumption, that is the lowest grades of 
No. 3, of course, are let go into store and sold at a price 
adopted by dealers there, which is very low; but it would 
not go there if it could be sold for any more by sample. 

As to having the weights a test, we had that once—56 
pounds, That was the time when grades ran so low we 
could get no wheat here, JI have myself had wheat this 
week that tested 60 pounds, but smutty, and for that 
reason none of our local milers would touch it, and I 
could dispose of it only to a party who had orders for 
shipment. Such wheat is certainly not fit to go into grade 
2, yet weight would put it there. The only use of a 
weight test on wheat is that in some cases wheat can be 
shrunken, yet sweet and otherwise sound, and will make 
good flour, but beyond a certain point the loss is so great 
in cleaning that it detracts from the value of the wheat. 
In that case weight is now used, as we understand it, as 
a test of how much shrunken wheat it will bear. Wheat 
that is bleached and sprouted may test 58 pounds and 
s‘ill not be fit for No. 2 wheat. 

Soin my experience of three years as inspector, from 
1862 to 1865, and six years as receivers’ agent, to 1871, 
watching the inspection, and since then in the commis- 
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sion business buying and selling on the Board, I am sat- 
isfied that we can do nothing to improve our rules of in- 
spection, only to have competent men and to have the 
rules justly and thoroughly admini:tered. As it is now, 
when a careful farmer raises a good crop of wheat, he can 
get a good price for it in Chicago, for our market here 
now is 5 cents higher than it will net shipped to New 
York. The farmer who raises poor wheat gets all his 
wheat is worth, and should be satisfied. No law can be 
made that will g t the price of good wheat for the quality 
of poor wheat. You can put the poor in with the good 
and reduce the good to the price of the poor, but you can- 
not make any law that will put the poor in with the good 
and maintain the price asit is now. I think it only needs 
that one look into the matter carefully ard think what he 
would do himself in buying wheat to be satisfied of the 
justness of this ground. The trouble is that farmers in 
the country are sellers, and they look only at their side 
of the question, and think that no matter what the 
quality of their wheat may be, they should have as high 
a priée as there is going; whereas the buyer will pay for 
poor wheat only what poor wheat is worth, and is willing 
to pay a good price for good wheat. 

Stamping any artificial grade on the quality of wheat 
will not alter its value for more than a few days at the 
outset, while it may deceive somebody. But as soon as 
the quality of that grade is tested by use, the price will 
adjust itself to that quality. If you will notice the Mil- 
waukee market reports for the ten days last pastyou will 
note that the average price of No. 2 wheat in that market 
is 5+ cents below Chicago, for cash or the future months, 
You will also notice sample sales of No 3 and even No. 
4 wheat at the price of No. 2 wheat and higher. During 
the last five years I have sent several cars of our best No. 
3 whe t to Milwaukee to see if it would grade No. 2 
there, and never succeeded in having one pass the grade 
yet. This proves nothing only that they don’t put very 
much poorer wheat into their grade of No 2 wheat than 
we do here, still their average price is much lower. The 
only trouble with our present rules of inspection is the 
want of ability and judgment in the track inspector to 
apply them. The commission merchants comprising the 
Chicago Board of Trade furn‘'sh the money to move and 
handle three-fourths of the grain crops of the Northwest, 
and should be allowed to nominate the man for chief in- 
spector of grain at this point. Then such chief inspector 
should be allowed to select his assistants on the grouud of 
their qualifications for the work, without any interference 
from politicians or political rings. The State Board of 
Commissioners should retain their supervision of the 
rules and regulations as now, and have power of removal 
for any violation of the rules. This, in my opinion, 
would remedy many of our present troubles. 

Yours truly, J. C. Howe. 

Chicago, Ill. 


TWO HOURS TOO LATE. 


On the morning of Friday, Nov. 29, the boom in 
November corn on the Chicago Board of Trade began, 
corn selling at 61 cents during the session that day. At 
1:30 Pp. m. Friday Hal Greeley of the commission firm of 
Nash & Greeley, left Chicago for Atkinson, Il]., 150 miles 
distant, on the Rock Island Railroad. At 6:30 P.M. three 
grain elevators, three corn shellers, eight teams and thirty- 
two men were put to work shelling corn. By the aid of 
lanterns shelling continued all night, and at noon Satur- 
day, Nov. 30, 5,000 bushels of corn were in Chicago 
ready for delivery. The eutire deal, including transporta- 
tion time to Chicago, was accomplished in seventeen 
hours. Had the corn arrived two hours earlier a profit of 
$1,000 would have been realized; but as the bottom fell 
out of the November deal before noon, a loss of $20) was 
sustained. 


Some time ago the Chicago 7ribune said: ‘‘Within the 
last few daysa total of about 1,750,000 bushels of wheat 


has been bought at Duluth, of which nearly 1,200,000 |. 


bushels has already been shipped, and the rest is under- 
stood to be under orders toload. All of it is go'ng to 
Europe via Buffalo and Boston. It is said that the 
shippers have studiously avoided New York because they 
did not feel sure the wheat would be allowed to go 
through that port without being tampered with by some 
of the mixers who levy toll wherever possible on wheat 
passing through that city. The grain in question is first 
class, and it is desired that it be received on the other s'de 
of the Atlantic as shipped from the interior. 


RUSSIAN GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Vice-Consul Wertheim of Moscow writes to the Dey 
ment of State at Washington as follows: ‘Much 
been written and a great deal more has been said abou 
the many hardships and losses suffered by the g 
growers of this country, owing to the want of adeq 
means for storing and transporting their produce, 
certain periods of the year such quantities of grain 
brought to the railway depots that a sufficient numb 
wagons for its transport is not to be had, nor are the 
ways prepared to store it. Piled up in sacks in the 
exposed to rain and snow, much of it becomes dam 
and worthless. Such a condition of things is, of co 
disastrous to the small farmer, who cannot afford to 
his produce, but is compelled to convert it into'1 
money, and is entirely at the mercy of the middle 
There are many instances of advances being taken 
crops from these very middleien, who, of course, haye 
it all their own way as soon as tke crop is harvest d. 

“Where to find the remedy was what greatly exer 
the minds of the Russian national economists. At | 
time the formation of a large and powerful company, 
the purpose of erecting American elevators and 
aries at certain important railway depots where the 
could be stored and advances obtained on it at determi 
rates of interest, was proposed. I believe conces 
were applied for, in order to form such a company 
the government, fearing lest the remedy might beco 
the greater evil by creating a monopoly, refused to 
courage any such scheme. After a delay of about f 
years a solution of the question appears to have at last 
been arrived at. ; 

“The necessary sanction for the erection and working 
of elevators has been granted by a recent imperial ed 
empowering the Southwestern and the Riasan-K 
railways to construct fourteen of these elevators 
their respective lines, one of them to be at Odessa. T 
intention of the government is to leave the working o 
elevators to the railways, but not to the exclusion of 
private undertakings of the kind, or by town corporations, 
municipalities or other public bodie . Indeed, subject to 
the sanction of the Minister of Ways and Means, he 
Riasan-Kosloff Railway is authorized to mike over the 
management and working of its elevato s to any such 
public body, as above mentioned. 

“The rural municipalities are empowered to erect ele- 
vators, and although the government does not wish to in 
fluence them, or to lay any pressure on them, it is cert 
that any initiative they may take with regard to this ques- 
tion will be viewed with favor. a 

“Three different modes of introducing the adoption of 
grain elevators into the country are open to the govern- _ 
ment. They are, either to construct them at governm 
expense, and to work them; to grant concessions, 4 
thus encourage and create private enterprise; or to leay 
the construction of them to the railways. It is the la’ 
mode that has prevailed, but the government has reserv 
for itself the absolute right of appropriating all these ele- 
vators at any moment it may deem fit. A scale of © 
charges for the use of elevators has been fixed, and re- 
mains under control of the state. ; 

“The government has evidently gone carefully into 2 
the details of the question, and adopted every precau io: 
ary measure to prevent the creation of anything 
proaching toa monopoly. To meet the cost of the 
struction of the elevators the Southwestern Railway h 
been authorized to make use of its pension fund, on con. 
dition that the money be repaid by annual installments 
spread over a term of twelve years, at an interest of 534 
per cent. Should the revenues derived from the elevators 
prove insuflicient, the deficiency shall be paid out of t 
company’s general rev.nue. For the same purpose the 
Riasan-Kosloff Railway is authorized to issue a loan 
guaranteed by the government.” 


4 


LOOKED LIKE AN ELEVATOR. 


Once, in crossing the Atlantic, the passengers of a cer- 
tain ship were summoned to look at an iceberg. The sun 
threw a shower of rays upon it, which was reflected 
the glittering mass, and the effect was something magn 
icent. Then arose a chorus of delighted exclamations 

‘How like an old Gothic cathedral!” cried one pas 
ger. : 
“Do you think so?” remarked an American ls 
‘Now it looks to me just like one of our grain eleve 
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DAMS’ ELECTRIC SPOUT ALARM 
FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
MILLS, ETC. 


In our November issue, under the heading ‘‘Fires in 
in Elevators,” we described briefly a simple device re- 
ly perfected by the E. H. Pease Manufacturing Com- 
y of Racine, Wis., which gives instant notice if 
ing belts or conveyors are stopped from any cause 
ever, th reby effectually guarding against any possi- 
of fire in the heads of elevators, which is so often 
sioned by the clogging, and consequent stopping, of 
: carrying belt, causing it to slip on the head pulley. 
3y referring to the accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) 
be seen that this invention consists of an apron or 
so adjusted in the discharge spout that the flow of 
grain as discharged from the buckets will raise or 
r it, as the case may be. This apron is provided with 
rt crank or arm, /, to which is attached asmall wire, 
9, with a light bar of iron, Z, at the lower end, arranged 
iat when the grain ceases to flow this bar is 
pped upon an open circuit of wires, D D, at- 
ed to an electric bell. 
n cases where the dischsrge spout of elevator is 
enough to adnfit of it, the apron is suspended, 
at B, but when, as is often the case, the elevator 
arg s into a turn head, the apron is placed as 
licated at A iV, and so weighted as to close auto- 
ly the instant the grain ceases to flow. 
will be readily seen that this device not only 
ates a stoppage of the carrying belt, but also 
«tes when the supply of grain is exhausted 
the pit. 
is also designed to indicate when a bin is filled 
9 its full capacity, and may be used as indicated 
r Fig. 2, or so arranged that the grain will flow 
‘0 a pocket on the inside of a bin at the top, and 
the circuit, thus sounding the alarm when the 
‘in reaches the desired point in the bin. 
e will not permit us to describe fully the 
y ways in which this simple invention may be 
to grain elevators and mills. We are con- 
lent, however, that it will at once commend itself 
all of our readers as being the most simple and 
ctical device ever placed upon the market for 
uurpose for which it is intended. 
wrespondence in relation to this alarm ad- 
to the E. H. PrAs—E ManuracruRinG Co, — 


and it does not require any very vivid imagination to see |: 


in the near future the entire Milk River valley waving 
with yellow harvest fields. 


A GRAIN FIRM’S MONTHLY LET- 
* TER. 


Messrs. Gillet & Hall, grain commiss‘on merchants of 
Detroit, have been issuing a monthly letter that interests 
as well as informs the firm’s customers. That for Noy. 1 
is a breezy presentation of the business situation, as will 
be seen from the following extracts: : 

Blustering November is already nigh, admonishing 
Eastern shippers to expedite their lake cargoes. 

Prices of farmers’ products continue falling with the 
autumn leaves. Note quotations: Wheat 79 cents, against 
$1.14 last year; corn 32 cents, against 45 cents; oats 21 
cents, against 30 cents; clover seed $3.50, against $5.50 
barley $1, against $1.50. Foreigners can scarcely com. 
plain of prices, but are slow buyers of wheat, figuring on 
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RAGINE WIS. 


“The law will not permit any one to kick you down 
stairs,” advises the attorney, as he pockets his retainer. 
“But I have already been kicked down stairs,” responds 
his aggrieved client. And so the farmers’ products have 
been kicked way down stairs. 


BALTIMORE GRAIN TRADE. 


It has been a pleasant duty to record from time to time 
the progress of export grain trade from this port. A 
gradual improvement has been noticeable for some 
months past, and the immediate outlook for corn exports 
is very encouraging, indeed. Charters for 6,500,000 
bushels of grain are already upon the books of the trans- 
portation companies, and these are being increased day 
by day. The probabilities are that the corn trade will be 
active all winter, and that cereals will bring good prices. 

Of course all this prosperity for Baltimore is not to go 
unchallenged. The envious merchants of Philadelphia 
and New York, unable to conceal their vexation, are 
about to call the Inter-State Commission down up- 
on this unhappy port to inquire into the state of 
affairs which permits this thing to be. But it will 
be remembered that the same trick was sprung a 
year ago. The commission came and went away 
again, and accomplished nothing unless it was to 
advertise Baltimore’s facilities for handling grain, 
and to show the persistent purpose of our mer- 
chants to keep their trade. 

This year the volume of grain seeking this port 
for transportation is larger than ever, and the jeal- 
ousy of the rival cities is in like manner enhan.ed. 
But instead of looking at the matter as it is, 
these back-biters and troublers of trade wish to in- 
terpose the arm of the law to break down the results 
accruing from the energy and enterprise of Balti- 
more merchants. 

Philadelphia and New York have, or should 
have, all the facilities for transporting and hand- 
ling grain which Baltimore has, unless it be that of 
geographical position, and that isnot to be changed 
at the behests cf the Inter-State Commission.—Bal- 
timore Herald. 


WHY DULUTH RECEIVES MORE 
NO. 1 HARD. 


The Duluth ews recently published the follow- 


ne, Wis., will receive their prompt attention. 


_ ANEW WHEAT REGION. 


_ A Montana correspondent of one of our exchanges 

“Tt is a significant fact that the acreage devoted to 
in the United States has failed to keep pace with 
rease of population, at the same time that the av- 
yield per acre has fallen off. New York, Ohio, 
, and the states west of the Mississippi, have suc- 
ly been regarded as wheat-producing centers, and 
all fallen off. Illinois, which was once supposed to 
“the granary of the continent,” has for several years 
luced less than enough to supply her own consump- 
But while the area and supply of winter wheat 
been decreasing, the newly-opened regions of the 
1west bid fair to produce an abundant supply of the 
famous ‘No. 1 hard’ spring, the best wheat for 
making in the world. The great reseryation in 
hern M -ntana, which was opened to settlement last 
_ will add greatly to the available wheat area of the 
y. Its area is equal to that of the three states of 
rk, Vermont and Massachusetts, and nearly all of 
le land. It is a plateau 1,900 feet above the ocean 
rel at its eastern extremity, rising gradually to 3,000 
t above at Great Falls, near its western. This plateau 
by the warm Chinook winds from the warm 
of the Pacific, bringing moisture in summer, 
pering the severity of winter. The Milk River 
which extends 200 miles through this region, was 
ite feeding grou.d for the countless herds of 
ilo whose bones whitened the ground when the reser- 
on was first opened, but are now being gathered up at 
e of over a hundred tons a day and shipped east- 
Tn every part of this region where wheat has been 
ge yield has been secured. The seed is sown in 
y, aS soon as the Chinook winds have thawed out 
se. It is ready for the harvest during the latter 
July, yielding from twenty-five to fortyéushels 
Millions of -acres lie open for homestead entry, 


getting our Pacific coast crops—lacking other outlet—at 
still further reductions. 

Exports of coarse grains and meats are heavy. Re- 
ceipts of .Northwestern spring wheat are large, indicating 
a good crop and inability of farmers to hold. Corn and 
oats hardly paying to move, are being stored at home, and 
will walk out on the hoof later on. 

Winter wheat is mostly of inferior quality. Choice 
samples are eagerly sought by millers, or used to bring 
up lower grades. : 

Stocks at grain centers are small, and Detroit elevator 
owners gaze sorrowfully on empty bins. Wheat stccks 
only 300,000 bushels, against 1,300,000 bushels last year. 

Drouth in the West and deluge in the East oppose 
each other with an energy rivaling the contest of the 
“wets” and ‘‘drys” on the temperance question. The 
growing wheat plant, with little or no root, is ill prepared 
for winter’s vicissitudes. A crop scare might be rather 
premature at present, but it is likely to develop into a 
certainty next May. 


ing interview with Chief Inspector Clausen: _ 

“How is it, Mr. Clausen, that if one examines 
the receipts of wheat daily at Minneapolis and Du 
luth he will find that nearly all the No. 1 hard 
comes here, while an equal percentage of No. 1 
Northern goes to Minneapol s? Is it on account of differ- 
ence in grading?” 

“Not at all. The matter is very easily explained. The 
dealing here for future delivery is all in No. 1 hard, while 
at Minneapolis it is for No. 1 and 2.Northern. Only a 
small percentage of hard wheat is used in the manufacture 
of the best patent process flour to give it strength. The 
major portion of the best flour is made from softer grades, 
such as No. 1 or 2 Northern, which gives the flour its 
pure white color. If too much No. 1 hard grain is mixed 
with the softer grades of wheat in grinding, it gives the 
flour a dark color. Therefore the great demand is for 
softer grades of wheat for manufacturing wheat, as well 
as for future delivery at Minneapolis; whereas, here you 
get the cream of the No. 1 hard for future delivery and 
for export. In 500 cars of wheat Minneapolis gets 20 
cars No. 1 hard, while Duluth in the same numb-r of 
cars will get between 200 and 300° cars of No. 1 hard 
wheat. All the Western elevators make it a point tosend 
their No 1 hard wheat to Duluth to command the better 
prices for that wheat at Duluth for future delivery, while 
the No. 1 and 2 Northern goes to Minneapolis for milling 
purposes, and to command the better prices of their fut- 
ure delivery of that class of wheat. 

«These facts are the secret of a good deal of the kick- 
ing against Minneapolis grading, because people naturally 
think that because Duluth gets so much No. 1 hard the 
inspector here must grade wheat higher than at Minne- 
apolis, which is by no means the case.” 


The first payment on the Munger-Wheeler system of 
grain elevators in Chicago, was made Noy. 15, by repre- 
sentatives of the English syndicate, to whom an option 
was given several months ago. An opposition combine 
among the other elevator people, is being talked about. 
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THE GRAIN SITUATION. 


NO FROST IN THE GROUND—NO RAINS IN MINNESOTA OR 
DAKOTA—FULLY SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. OF THE 
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very often commanded a premium of from two to three 
cents above market prices. 
CORN. 
As the corn crop is now all ga hered, and it has begun 
to move a little, we are in a better condition to get into its 
merits than before. In some of our very best corn- 


SPRING WHEAT CROP HAS BEEN SOLD—WINTER WHEAT | producing counties in the center of the state the crop is 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY IN EXCELLENT CONDITION— | turning out better than farmers thought it would when 


ILLINOIS REPORTS NEVER BETTER—VERY LITTLE MOVE- 
MENT OF CORN IN THAT STATE—NEBRASKA REPORTS 
VERY FREE MOVEMENT OF CORN—KANSAS PLENTY OF 
RAIN AND WINTER WHEAT IN GLOD CONDITION—SO FAR 
A MILD WINTER IN INDIANA—VERY LITTLE FREEZING 
WEATHER IN OHIO—SOME SNOW IN MICHIGAN—IN MIS- 
SOTRI NO SNOW AND WINTER WHEAT ALL RIGHT— 
MOVEMENT OF CORN IN IOWA QUIET. 


BY S. THORNTON K. PRIME. 


No. XI. 


December has given us so far very little what might be 
called, strictly speaking,~ winter weather. On the other 
hand our conditions have all been more like October than 
December. There has been a very general absence of 
sunshine: more or less rain, and consequent'y no frost in 
the ground at this date, except in the far Northwest. 

The movement of grain all over the Country; with the 
exception of the state of Nebraska, is very quiet, and 
there does not seem t9 be any prospect of any increase 
for some time to come in the movement of either corn, 
winter wheat or spring whea’. 

The deficiency of moisture which I have been report- 
ing from time to time during the last sixty days in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota does not yet seem to have been 
made up- 

Se far there has been no snow in the Red River valley, 
and very little in the James River valley or the far West. 
The ground is so dry that frost does n >t penetrate to any 
great dep'h. 

The question of moisture, therefore, is one of vital im- 
portance to the success of the coming crop season in the 
territory j 

Pally seca per cent. of the spring wheat has 
Id, and while, of course, there will be more or 
old all the time, the balance now left will be | 


less wh 
likely to be held by farmers until after seeding. 
Many of the farmers have already sold their seed. It 


is probable that for several seasons we have not seen the 
spring wheat s> thoroughly cleaned up as at the present 


ris rom Minnesota would indicate that all the 

ly to be mirkeied for the present has gone into 
the as yrs. Asa whole the fall and early winter has 
b2en avery dry one. Streams were never s) low, and 
“The old Mississippi is no river any more.” 

Probably for many seasons the conditi nm of the winter 
wheat crop, taking it asa whole, has not presented as 
even and favorable an outlook as it does to day. 

The only exception io this statement comes from the 
state of Michigan, where they have saffered more or less 
With drouth until the opening of the present month. 
Since that date more or less snow has fallen, and with the 
mild weather at present it has melted, soaked into the 
ground, revived and greatly improved the general condi- 
tion of the growing crop. 

ILLINOIS. 

I do not see how it is possible for the winter wheat to 
bein any better condition than it is today. The zreat 
balk of the crop was putinin excellent condition, and 
tae wheat areas of this state did not suffer from dry 
weather after seeding to any great extent. 

Oa the other hand the rains were timely and the crop 
made excellent growth and is still growing, and I think 
that no state to-day in the winter wheat belt shows any 
higher average than Illinois. 

Millers are fairly well stocked up with wheat. But 
owing to the very bad roads at present, which are very 
general all over the state, very little if any wheat is leav- 
ing farmers’ hands. 

While of course it is very difficult to even approximate 
with regard to the amount of wheat in farmers’ hands, 
yet up to this date my own information leads me to be- 
lieve that the farm:s have been very free sellers ever 
since harvest, and there was n) reason why they should 
not have been. 

The price of winter wheat has never declined in pro- 
portion to o:her grains; in fact, good milling wheat has 


| they commenced to gather it. 


All through the state, however, there is more or less 
light and chaffy corn. At the same time there is a big 
crop of good, merchantable corn. 

Illinois has yet made no movement of corn. It has not 
even begun to move out of farmers’ hands to grain deal- 
ers’ cribs and elevators, the low price being the one ele- 
ment against its movement. Yet I think that if the 
remainder of December should prove to be clear, dry and 
frosty, so that corn would grade, that we shall see on the 
opening of the year a very free movement, irrespective of 
prices. 

With such a big crop as we have made this season per 
acre, farmers can afford to take less for thcir corn than in 
years when the crop has not been as large and the price 


relatively the same. 
OATS. 


Generally, farmers are feeding their oats and keeping 
their corn. Very few, if any, have been sold during the 
last thirty days, and I look for no further movement from 
this crop to amount to anything until seeding is over in 
the spring. 

NEBRASKA. 

There seems to be all over this state at the present time 
a very free movement of corn. The crop is fully as large 
as the one made in 18-8, and as quite a large proportion 
of the Nebraska farmers grow corn simply to sell and not 
to feed. they are obliged to sell their crop, no matter what 
the prices may be. 

Corn is now selling at prices all the way from fifteen to 
twenty cents per bushel, according to distance from grain 
centers. There seems to be not only in the state of Ne- 
braska, but also in Northern Kansas, a great demand for 
cars for shipping corn. In fact, the movement would 
even be larger than to-day if it were possible to procure 
cars to ship it. 

KANSAS. 

The winter wheat is in good condition; better than last 
year at this time. October and November gave the ‘state 
plenty of rain, and the ground is wet down thoroughly. 
There is very little difference in the acréage as compared 
to the crop of 1889. Farmers are selling a little wheat all 
the time, but the bulk of the crop has gone forward. 

CORN. 

The corn crop is good. Farmers have filled their cribs, 
and are hauling their surplus to pay their taxes. The 
movement will increase when the weather becomes colder 
and cars can be procured to haul the crop. 

INDIANA. 

A very mild and open win‘er so far, with one light 
snow, which passed away within twenty-four hours, is 
the general situation to-day in Indiana. The wheat as a 
rule looks strong, healthy and vigorous. Among grain 
men the opinion seems t) be that three-fourths of the 
wheat is out of farmers’ hands. The stocks in millers’ 
hands and in elevators are less than they were a year ago. 

In some portions of the state millers have been obliged 
to go outside for supplies. 


OHIO. 

No frost in the ground; very little freezing weather and 
crop generally in fine condition. The stoeks in mills are 
about equal toone yearago. The opinion seems to be 
that farmers are holding back their reserves until spring, 
in order that they may. know somthing about the out- 
come of the present growing crop. 

MICBIGAN. 

As I indicated in the opening of this report the state of 
Michigan has been so far as its winter wheat crop pros- 
pects are concerned a-little off color. In some pertions 
of the state a good fall of snow followed by mild weather 
has put the crop in better condition than we could expect 
after the severe drouth which took place after the crop 
was seeded. 

There are some few sections of the state to-day where 
there is still some snow on the ground. Mills are gener- 
ally well stocked up with wheat, and the flour trade is 
very quiet. 

MISSOURI. 

The winter wheat is generally looking well. No snow 

on the ground, Farmers have sold freely, and it is 


thought that the largest part of the wheat has be 
keted. Millers have more wheat than last year. 
bly 10 per cent. more. The flour trade is very ¢ 
no improvement is looked for for some time) 
Margins very close. . 
_ TOWA. ‘a 

So far the movement of new corn in Iowa has 
quiet. Farmers have been a little late in getting 
crop. A very large number of cattle will be fed 
state this winter. The crop is uneven in quality. 
very good; some loose and poor, but as a rule 
Where farmers have. stock they will feed it. 
also make every exertion to hold as much of their 
they can over another season. 


CONCLUSIONS. % 
I think the grain situation of the country 


great year for crops. Ofcourse in so vast ana 
must be some failures, but this year the area is vi 
ited and confined almost exclusively to North 
With this exception a year of great abundance. 
probably made the largest oat crop on record. 
sumption upon the farms has becomeso vast that 
small proportion of it finds its way to market. 
got a great corn crop, somewhat tinctured, howev 
a poor quality, but on the whole enough good 
isfy every demand which can be made upon it 
and abroad. 

The spring wheat crop finally proved to be a b 
than any of us ever supposed it would, and there 
no controversy as to the outcome of the winter y 
crop, so far as its quantity is concerned. 

That crop was, however, seriously damaged at b 
by rains. With the exception of the corn and oat 
I do not think that the reserves of all other kinds of 
at the end of the present year are more than an av 
and hardly that. Farmers in the winter wheat belt | 
continued to market their crop from the time thresh’ 
commenced until a very recent date, when they hi 
obliged to stop owing to bad roads. The outpo 
wheat in the spring wheat areas has been something 
nomenal. : 

‘That now seems to be practically over. My 
is that we are going to see for the rest of the pres 
year and until the spring seeding is over, a very 
period in the grain trade. The low prices certainly s 
against any movement, except from compulsion. 


| 


LARGE WHEAT CARGOES. — 


A San Francisco paper of recent date says ‘ 
masted British iron ship Pegasus has juskzonss 
this port with one of the largest cargoes of ¥ 
time. The registered tonnage of this ship is 2, 
She carried 4,480 short tons wheat, or over 70 
excess of her registered tonnage. The largest 
grain ever sent out of this port was by the P 
ship is 3,078 tons’ register. She left here Nov. 
with 5,372 short tons wheat and barley. Since 
Palgrave has been in the East India. She is | 
iron ship afloat. The only vessels now en route 
ifornia for Europe with 4,000 or more tons of 
the Susemere, hence July 23 with 4,310 tons 
Locks, Sept. 14, with 4,410 tons; Kentmere, 
with 4,297 tons; and Pinmore, Oct. 23, with 4,05 
The Fred Billings, 2,497 tons, is now loading fo 
pool, and will carry over 4,000 tons. There 
other big ships en route to this port for wh 
including the new iron ship Glencaird, 2. 418 
overdue from Liverpool. : 


THE SCALES WERE NOT AT FA 


“We have just put in at the elevator,” 
Hoppie, manager of the Atlanta Elevator 
Company of Atlanta, Ga., “‘a set of 60-ton 
the largest, I suppose, in the South. I ¢ 
funny thing about those scales.. There 
complaint of shortage of weights in our 
we got these track scales as a check. 
in these new scales, some of our men 
the chutes which conveyed the grain to th 
when théy found two big fat ‘possums. — 
lieve tat they had come from the chiara 
gated for myself; then I became & 
wasn’t with the scales.” d 


= 


TO]BEAT THE GAME. 


Mr. J. H. Haskell, the latest inventor of an infallible 

system for taking the bread out of the mouths of Mr. 

Robert Lindblom, Mr. Nat Jones, Mr. Benjamin Peters 

- Hutchinson, and other misguided operators on the Board 

of Trade who erroneously rely on judgment and inside 

- information, was holding out to a reporter the prospect of 
a sure fortune. 

“My system,” he explained, “‘is the result of a scientific 
study of the markets and the application to their move- 
‘ments of the higher rules of the Calculus of Probabili- 
ties.” 

“You began way back, then?” 

“Yes, I began at the fountain source,” he continued, 
“with Newton’s binomial equation. I followed the 
stream of mathe natics relentlessly downward from this 
far-off source until I arrived ata formula applicable to 
all the conditions of speculation on the Board of Trade.” 
“Miss Blinn has a formula,” observed the visitor. 

“Tut, tut! So she had, but hers was empirical and 
adapted only to limited conditions of the market. Mine 
involves the wh le philosophy of figures. No judgment 
is required with mine—no luck. It is automatic, and to 
apply it all one has to do ist» act automatically. He can 
not lose. Say wheat is at 85. We don’t know whether 
it is going up or down, and we don’t care, All we've got 
- todois to set the formula to work and let it go. It 
FE makes no difference whether we buy or sell. But say we 
buy at 85. The market begins to go down. We let it 
go, indifferent to the apparent loss we are sustaining. 
When it reaches 84 we sell an amount, say 10 000 bushels, 


, 
{ 


‘ 


- oa to that we bought, but we do not unload our initial | 


eeercnace. We let it go on losing, and sell a fresh lot. 
_ The market goes down to 83. We sell ano her batch, 
Beco to the others The market goes on down to 82. 
Pe  Wesell again. The market falls to 81. Here we balance 
i up accounts and take our profits. On our purchase we 

have lost four points, say $400. On our first sale we have 
won three points, $300; on our second two points, $200, 
on our third one point, $100. Our total winnings are 
‘thus $600, which, on deducting our loss of $40), leaves 
usa profit of $200.” 


INTRODUCTION OF ELEVATORS 
INTO RUSSIA. 


After years of opposition on the part of the Russian 
- Government and public, grain elevators have at length 
been introduced into Russia, and a mania has sprung up 
for erecting them at the different ports. About a dozen 
are projected at the present moment, of which Odessa 
heads the list with one that will cost 50,0007. Six years 
ago a group of American and French capitali ts, with 


concerned, when Katkoff started a crusade aga‘nst it in 
“the Moscow Gazette, andina few months knocked the 
oo to pieces. After this the various Russian min- 
oo concern2d, from disgust, did nothiag further, for- 
eign capitalists pe aloof, and the Russian grain trade 


ica and India. The clamor which arose over this decay 
trade led to a Government commission, which strongly 
ommended elevators, and on the publication of the re- 
t, the Zemstvo of Eletz, the principul grain center of 
idle Russia, ordered the erection of an elevator by way 
experiment. The Russian Empire, as well as the 
mstyo of Eletz, surviving this innovation (which some 
the merchants had compared to the Tower of Babel), 
ad some wonderful results in the rapid handling of grain 
aving been accomplish: d, a mania has burst out in South 
assia this year, and the erection of elevators is commenc- 
at every principal port—the railways, as a rule, taking 
lead in the enterprise. Russia gains in one respect by 
e delay, since the installation and maintenance of ele- 
is not a close monopoly, as was contemplated un- 
er the Morny arrangement. It is estimated that a couple 
$ must elapse before the bulk of the elevators are 
working order, by which time, perhaps, other condi 
may have arisen in the grain trade neutralizing the 
tage gained by them. The unexpected expansion 
Russian grain trade last year was due to the failure 
Indian supply—a failure not likely to be repeated 
ry year. Moreover, South America and Australia are 
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coming more and more into competition with Russia in 


the grain trade, and the over-sea rates of carriage are in-: 


finitely cheaper than the Russian railway charges Thus 
the introduction of elevators alone will not bring back to 
Russia perman.ntly her lost predominance in the grain 
trade in Eurype, although it is one of the things that will 
enable the peasant to compete with foreign rivals on bet- 
ter terms than before they were used in Russia at all.— 
Hagineering, London, Eng. 


THE LITTLE HOOSIER CORN 
CLEANER. 


Next to the use of sound, first-class corn in the manu- 
facture of corn goods of a high grade, requires that the 
corn should be cleaned and separated from the foreign 
substances, including bits of cobs, silk, etc., that are sure 
to come from the sheller with the corn. All Gorn millers 
recognize acleaner as a necessity, and will be interested 


in the illustra‘ion of the Little Hoosier Corn Cleaner, 
presented on this page. This machine is simple, and is 
capable of regulation to suit the class of work. It isa 
compact machine, its extreme length being 41¢ feet, its 
width 2 feet 4 inches, and its height 3 feet 8 inches. It 
has a capacity of from 15 to 25 bushels per hour, and is 
sold at a very reasonable price. It is manufactured by 
the J. B. ALLFREE Company of Indianapolis, Ind., who 
will be pleased to correspond with interested parties. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 


The Agricultural Department issued the following re- 
port Dec. 10: 

The December returns of prices of farm products to 
the Department of Agriculture are lower than ever before. 
The lowest average estimated value of corn in former 
years was 31.8 cents—in 1878; since that date, 32.8—in 
1885. 

The average of wheat estimates is 70 6-10 cents. This 
is not the lowest, as the average in December, 1884, was 
645-10. The average price of oats is lower than ever be- 
fore reported. In 1878 it was 24 6-10 cents per bushel; at 
the present time 28 cents. 

Prices of barley, rye and buckwheat are also very low. 
The average value of the potato crop is 42 1-10 cents. 
The lowest averages reported were 40 cents in 1884. Pres- 
ent averages are very much higher than last year on the 
Atlantic coast and lower throughout the West. 

The returns of the condition of ,wheat seeded this au- 
turn are generally favorable. There is no serious impair- 
ment from the standard of normal development in any 
state except Michigan. In the East seeding was delayed 
by wet weather, in the West by drouth. In both sections 
the later conditions have been more favorable. 

In the North the seeding season has been  propi- 
tious and the seed bed in good condition for germinating 
In Texas wheat has a fine growth. In many fields the 
plant is high enough to hide a rabbit. In the West the 
growth is generally small but thrifty. The general aver- 
age of condition is 95. 

The area appears to be slightly increased. <A full 
breadth is reported in the Southern Atlantic states with 
some increase in North Carolina and Georgia. A marked 
tendency to increase is reported in Texas. A slight in- 
crease appears in Indiana and Illinois, and a still stronger 
tendency to enlargement in area in Wisconsin and Kansas. 
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GRAIN ELEVATORS IN SOUTH 
RUSSIA. 


British Consul-General Sandwith of Odessa writes that 
measures have at last been taken in Russia to facilitate the 
clean'ng and storage of grain by the erection of elevators. 
“The Southwestern Railway Company has been author- 
ized to construct a number of elevators at different sta- 
tions on its line. The principal one will be erected about 
two miles outside Odessa, capable of containing 1,600,000 
poods, or 115,000 quarters (or 924,000 bushels), and is to 
cost £50,000. At Polonnoye in Volhynia, Popelnaya in 
Kiev, at Proskurov and Kryjopol in Podolia, at Pyrlitsa 
in Bessabaria, and at Choubovka and Novo-ukrainka in 
Cherson, all of them grain centers, will be constructed 
small elevators capable of storing 50 wagonloads each, or 
1,800 quarters. The company is authorized to levy 
charges for the storing, weighing, carriage to and fro 
from the wagons, ventilating and winnowing of the grain, 
according to a fixed tariff, amounting in all to 2 cents per 
pood, equal to 7d. per quarter (about 14 cents per bushel) 
p:r month. For every subsequent month that the grain 
remains in the elevator the charge will amount to only 
half the above. It is needless to say that the above ac- 
commodation is far from commensurate with the needs of 
the port. What was really required was an elevator of 
American proportions, erected at the quay itself, where 
grain could be received from the wagons and discharged 
direct into the ship’s hold. The expense attending such 
an undertaking, which was pressed on their attention, the 
government was not prepared to face.” 


NEBRASKA’S GRAIN SHIPMENTS. 


The Nebraska State Journal said, recently, that the 

amount of grain that is being shipped East this month is 
simply marvelous, Box cars are said to be scarcer than 
hen's teeth. Every available car that will hold grain is 
in active service. Almost one-half of the grain shipped 
on the B. & M. goes tothe St. Louis market. A vast 
amount.is shipped direct to Baltimore, and the rest is sent 
to Chicago, For some time St. Louis and Baltimore have 
furnished a better market than Chicago, The reasons for 
this state of affairs are many. From St. Louis the grain 
can be shipped to New Orleans very cheaply by barges 
on the Mississippi River. At Baltimore, aczording to the 
statement of a prominent official of the freight department 
of one of the roads, grain can be shipped to Europe at a 
very low rate on account of the fact that ships from Liy- 
erpool to Baltimore sometimes find it difficult to secure a 
return cargo immediately. 


FAVORS A REDUCTION IN THE 
SPECULATIVE GRADE OF 
WHEAT. 


The Chicago Herald says that N. B. Ream was one of 
those who favored a reduction in the speculative grade of 
wheat in Chicago. His argument isas follows: ‘‘Chi- 
cago,” he says, ‘‘used to be the great place for the specu- 
lative ‘hedging’ processes of the world. A miller, long a 
great line of wheat for milling purposes, but a little 
doubtful of the immediate conduct of the flour market, 
used to relieve his anxiety by selling against his wheat in 
the Chicago pit. A British importer, a holder of wheat 
afloat, or in India or ia Russia or in South America, made 
anxious by any change in the position, relieved his anxie- 
ty by ‘hedging’ at Chicago, Every other sort of merchant 
dealing in wheat or flour used to look to the pit here as 
the place where temporary doubts could be relieved or 
where sudden changes in the prospects cruld be provided 
against. Of late years, however, partly because of poor 
crops and partly because of greater rigidity in the inspec- 
tion, sellers of No, 2 wheat at Chicago have found them- 
selves ‘cornered.’ The fluctuations in the price of No. 2 
have not been, as they used to be, a fair reflex of the bread 
wheat situation. But the fluctuations here in Chicago 
have come to mean simply the plenty or scarcity of a par 
ticular and narrow quality of spring wheat. This has 
driven the trade away from Chicago. Foreigners have 
given up insuring themselves against their trades in other 
quarters of the globe. This trade will not come back 
here until the speculative trade is broadened so that the 
fluctuations will represent the general wheat situation, 
the supply of scarcity of good, merchantable wheat, no 
simply the plenty or scarcity of a very small fraction of 
the entire crop.” 
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[We invite sontesponteace from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


FINDS IT VERY INSTRUCTIVE. 

Rditor American Hievator and Grain Trade:—I find 
your valuable paper very instructive. I inclose one dol- 
lar for one year’s subscription. 
Yours truly, 

N. J. 
WOULDN'T BE WITHOUT IT. 

Kiditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Your 
journal is an excellent one, I would not think of being 
without it. Linclose one do'lar to renew my subscription 
for another year. 

Yours respectfully, 

Christiana, Pa, 

LIKEIV VERY MUCH... 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Inclosed 
please find one dollar, for which send us the AMB@RICAN 
ELmvaror AND GRAIN TRADE for one year. We received 
a sample copy and like it very much. 

Yours truly, Meroatr & CANNON, 

Paulina, Iowa. 


F. A. CHAMPLIN, 
Newark, 


Brinton WALTER. 


EV4éRY GRAIN DEALER SHOULD HAVE IT. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We re- 
ceived your sample copy of the November number and 
think it is a journal every grain dealer should have, 
Please find inclosed’ one dollar for one year’s subscription 
commencing with the December number. 

Yours truly, J. L. Norris & Co. 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

Kiditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— Please 
advise us where we can get all the data and information 
necessary for the construction and equipment of grain el- 
evators and the latest improved and most improved styles. 
Any information that you can give us in this direction 
will greatly oblige us, 

Yours truly, 


S. H. SpanauER & Co, 
Tex. ~ 


Vernon, 


NON-SUBSCRIBCRS ARE MISSING IT 
Kiditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Please 
find inc’osed one dollar for one year’s subscription to 
your journal <Any one in the grain business who does 
not take the AMMRICAN EGmvaror AND GRAIN TRADHD is 
missing considerable information that is very useful and 
could be obtained at a small expense. 
Yours respectfully, 
Pauline, Neb. 
IS INTERESTED IN THE DISCUSSIONS. 
Kditor American Mlevator and Grain Trade:—\ con- 
sider the value of your journal to me the past year a 
hundredfold more than its cost. I have been especially 
interested in the various discussions by practical grain 
dealers contained in the last few numbers. Inclosed 
please find one dollar to pay for my subscription for the 
ensuing year to the AmmrRIcAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE. 


Wa. TOWNSEND. 


Respectfully, _M. H. Lone. 


Blida, Ohio. 


BOTH PLANS OF INSPECTION MIGHT BE IM- 
PROVED. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain T:ade:—As to 
the advantages or disadvantages between the inspection of 
grain controlled by the state and by boards of trade, the 
two ways under which the inspection of grain is regulated 
in this country, would say, having had experience only as 
country dealers, we scarcely feel competent to judge 
which is the better, much less to write an article on the 
subject to go into your ably-edited journal, the AmERT- 
CAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. We feel,«however, 
that both ways have their weak places, whereby justice 
is defeated at times both by incompetent persons and by 
undue influence, under which individual inspectors are 


thrown, hence we believe that both plans might be im- 


proved. 
Yours truly, S. S. SpracuEe & Co. 


Taylorville, Il. 
ARE BUILDING A 100,000-BUSHEL ELEVATOR. 


Riditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We have 
this season built at this point a sacked mill feed ware- 
house 59x400 feet with a capacity of 4,000 tons, which is 
and we are just completing an elevator of 
100,000 bushels’ capacity which will be in running order 


now filled, 


about Dec. 15, In order to keep thoroughly posted in 


the grain trade, we wish your journal, a samp’e copy of 


which we have before us. We inclose one dollar for it 
for one year. 
Yours truly, 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


T. w. WCAUSLAND IS NOT DEAD. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I read 
with a smile a notice of my recent death in your journal, 
the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
of the case is this: 
morning, burglars entered my house, occupied only by 
my daughter and myself. We had a desperate revolver 
duel. TI received a severe, and what was supposed to be 
a fatal wound, at the first fire, but I succeeded in driving 
one of the robbers out of the house hatless and shoeless, 
which led to his capture in.a few hours. 
jail awaiting my recovery to receive his punishment. 
Your notice jis no surprise, as for three weeks life and 
death have fought, with chances rather favoring the side 
of death. But I served through the war in the Twentieth 
Iowa Infantry, so I refuse to die at the hands of a sneak- 
ing cur of a burglar. 


JoHNsOoN & Comsrock. 


Tam yet confined to my bed, but recovery is now only 
T inclose one dollar for the 
It is not 


a question of time and care. 
renewal of my subscription for another year. 
often one has the pleasure of reading his own obituary. 
Yours truly, T. W. McCausianp, 
McCausland, Iowa. 


THE ORGAN OF THE GRAIN TRADE. 
Editor American levator 
priviledge of discussing this question of inspection 
through your columns. You have for your cbject the 
advancement of the interests of the grain trade generally, 
and every grain man in the country should subscribe for 
your valuable journal and contribute his quota toward 
making it ‘‘The orgwm of the trade.” If they would in- 
terest themselves in this matter, your journal would soon 
become very interesting to every one who buys or sells 
grain or any of its products. I, for one, would cheer- 
fully do all in my power to make the AMERICAN ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE the great organ of the cereal 
interests of the great Northwest. If this could be accom- 
plished, and the grain men generally could be induced to 
pay their one dollar apiece per annum, I should be very 
glad to communicate with them through your columns, 
as I had any matters of interest to present to them. 
Surely every one engaged in the grain business could get 
his dollar’s worth several times over each year. 

Yours truly, 8 K. Marston, 
Sec’y Ill. Grain Merchants’ Association. 
Onarga, Ill. 


ATTACKS THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— We see 
“the biggest hel of all,” as the Chicago papers have 
called it, has materialized another corner on corn for No- 
vember delivery on this 29th day of November, with 
prospects of a bigger squeeze to-morrow. This, in the 
face of Mr. Pope’s eulogy before the Grain Dealers’ As- 
socia‘ion, which met in Chicago Nov. 21 and 22, calling 
the members of the Board the most honorable body of 
men to be found anywhere! As the grain dealers said a 
small percentage of the membership did all the bona fide 
business and the remainder were wind operators only. 
Mr. Pope undertook to defend the whole body, as a 
body, and addressed us much after the following style: 

‘‘Why, the members of this Board pay out millions to 
the farmers for their stock and grain. Come with me to 
the West Side and see the ‘Armour Memorial,’ costing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, a memorial to his be- 
neficence, or go with me to stricken Grinnell] and ask who 
were so prompt to render assistance in the hour of advers- 
ity.” All of this is admitted, as a gambler is not noted 
for being stingy with his gains. Butif he will go with 
me I can show him ‘‘Armour Memorials” all over this 


The fact 
On Oct. 28, about two o’clock in the 


He is now in 


and Grain Trade:—Your 
favor of Dec. 3 at hand, and I gladly avail myself of the 


broad land In almost every town in our great We: 
Armour’s packed meats ‘‘memorials” to the 
farmer who sees these butchers’ carcasses of At 
dressed meats as tombstones to his own industry, be; 
the inscription of the fate of stock raising, neverm 
source of profit tohim. Every Grange Club to-day 
sures this man as one who is robbing them of 
should be their gains in honest toil of stock raising. 
butchers all over the land must sell Armour-dressed 
or go to the wall. Our farmers are left without a 
market for their cattle and hogs and must needs shij 
them to be sold to the dressed beef syndicate. Even Hi 
inson comes in for a share of his admiration at the way h 
handled wheat symbolically a year ago last Septe 
and set the price to $2 p2r bushel for fifteen minutes 
but causing distress and loss to the country at large 
destroying the value of Chicago as a legitimate mi: 
for hedging. Why does not the Chicago Board of 
do as the St. Louis Board of Trade does, make a cor 
limit rule? Is it because so many of its members 
really gamblers and play for high stakes? We tell 
that toa certainty Chicago is the biggest hell of 
there is no limit to the venture. 

We understand in faro or roulette, or-any er 
of chance, you can stake a limited amount and it 
your option to hazard more or less, but on the wonder 
Board of Trade, whose members reckon many fine Ch 
tian gentlemen and withal are a most chari able set 
men, the stake is unlimited. To illustrate, let the fo 
ing statement suffice: In St. Louis several years s 
before they had a corner rule, but did business on 
cago Board of Trade principles, one of our interior 
men sold ten cars or 5,000 bushels of No. 2 white co 
February delivery, at 37 c-nts in St. Louis, and a 
about Feb, 20 he loaded out this amount of ora 
white corn and shipped it down to fill thesale. Th 
graded it No. 3 or “‘rejected,” and some leading “long’ 
began to squeeze the market, puttiog No. 2 white cornup 
to 65 cents; white No. 3 or ‘‘rejected,” was selling at 
to 35 cents, The consignee bought in the 5,000 bush 
of No. 2 white at 65 ce sts and sold the 5,000 bushels of 
No 3 white at 33 cents and wired the shipper to remit 
him funds to ‘“‘pay the freight” on the corn he had 
shipped. The answer was a very proper one under the 
pr:vocation: *‘H—1, shan’t I ship down the — 
too?” ~ 

This all goes to show that it is unsafe to deal where no 
corner limit is placed, as in Chicago. There is no limit 
to the amount you may become liable for. It is said 
commissioners wisely refused to consent to any change in 
the grades until next July. These grain dealers went to 
Chicago to find out what was No. 2 wheat and what was 
No. 3 wheat. They were men of experience vary 
from fifteen to forty years in the trade, and they couldn’ 
find out who knew what the difference was, and more- 
over they learned that they wanted no one to find out 
either. Shall we as dealers and shippers hedge in such 
market? Only two firms stood out fearlessly and bolé 
on the side of the grain dealers, and they, we may say, 
handle nearly one-half the winter wheat arriviog in 
market, and probably about as much corn as any 
heavy receiving house:. They tell us these millers, 
porters and shippers want to buy choice wheat at No. 
price, and they hollo for a high standard, although C! 
cago is loosing the business rapidly on this account. — 

We were point -d to poor Milwaukee that had low 
her standard—but has not lost her trade—and St. Loui 
with an inferior standard, that handled twice the quan 
ty of winter wheat in 1888. If Milwaukee No. 2 ) 
low standard, you can yet secure as choice whe t as _ 
Chicago by paying Chicago price for their No, 1. 
Norton said St. Louis No. 3 would grade No. 2 in 
cago, or some of it ought to that he had handled, whi 
others said No. 1 St. Louis could hardly be made to g 
No. 2 in Chicago Sept. 30, 1888. 

Mr. Seaverns, president of the Board of Trade; 
honored, he said, by the position he occupied. Well } 
may feel honored, but he should tremble at the drift of 
majority of the members of the Board. ~ Let the state 
to it that its inspection is not manipulated to suit that 
tion of the Board of Trade who do not want to trade 
actual cereals, but in “symbolic” methods, and I 
standards be made equivalent to the wants of the volt 
of trade in what Chicago should be pre-eninent, so 
when in 1892 we shall give a toast to the ‘ Grain Trade 
Chicago,” the toast will not have to be made from ‘‘Kir 
Jey’s Best,” milled in Milwaukee, because Chicago 
longer deals in actual but ‘‘symbolical grain.” 

Yours truly, Grain DEA 
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THE ALLIANCE MILLING COM- 
PANY’S MILL AND ELE- 
VATOR AT DENTON, 
TEXAS. 


The Farmers’ Alliance has been very active throughout 
the South of late years, especially in Texas, and has built 
a number of mills, elevators, oil mills and other maxu- 
facturing establishments- Among the establishments 
which have met with success is the mill and elevator of 
the Alliance Milling Company at Denton, Tex., a cut of 
which we herewith present, It is probably the first roller 
mil built and controlled exclusively by farmers in that 

part of the country. The company was chartered in 
1885 with a capital stock of $100,000. At the start it had 
a membership of over 400. 
Shortly after the company was organized the contract 
for a 2C0-barrel mill, with a cornmeal outfit and a 60,000- 
bushel elevator, was let to the Jno T. Noye Manufactur- 
ing Company of Buffalo, N. Y. The plans and specifi- 
_ cations for the mill and elevator buildings were also 
furnished by the Noye Company, The milling company 
claims that it has the strongest and most substantial 
buildings in the country. 

The stone walls at the foundation are five feet thick, 


brick work begins. The building 


and gradually taper up to the second story, where the | 


comb at right angles with the track. From each side 
of this main building we will run an annex 20 
feet along the track, which would make them 20 
feet square. These annexes will stand 28 feet above 
the track to the square, including a front retaining wall 
8 feet high, on which 20-feet studding stand to form the 
storage part of the annexes. 

The half of the main building next the track, or say a 
space of 10x22, must be sunk 6 feet below the track and 
walled up, to form a basement or pit for the sheller and 
the boots of the elevator. The first wall rising to about 
track level, and he rear and end walls some 6 feet higher. 

A driveway 10 feet wide must be added in the ordinary 
way on about ground Jeyel. From the rear wall of the 
pit mentioned the bank can be sloped backward to the 
back side of the driveway at say, about 40 degrees’ angle 
to form the bottom of the dump hopper. That saves 
mining the earth down to track level as many might be 
inclined to do. 

The annexes must be covered with a ‘‘third” pitch roof 
running pitching from main building outward along the 
track, each annex being covered with a half roof, the im- 
aginary comb of which would be in the center of main 
building. 

The ground under them can be graded off to about 6 
feet above track and kept in place by the track retaining 


has an iron roof, making it proof 
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main line as in all other cases, to a counter-shaft. From 
the counter-shaft the corn cleaner, the separator and the 
elevators are driven. 

Those machines can both be set on the upper floor and 
fed direct from the elevators; or, which is best, the sepa- 
rator can be set lower down and fed from a bin. The corn 
elevators will be used for the corn cleaner alone, while 
the small grain stand can be used for a distributor, from 
which any part of the house can be filled by using a turn 
head spout to switch around from spout to spout leading 
into the various bins. The object of roofing the storage 
annex as described, was to reach the bins with spouts 
running from head of elevator under the roof, and to 
avoid the use of a conveyor at top for filling up the house, 
as that kind of a combination is patented and would 
probably require a royalty to be paid, in addition to the 
cost of the house. And besides that it is much better. 
Every grain man knows it is better to spout grain than to 
convey it, when and wherever it can be done. Two bins 
can also be built above the driveway, which can be 
reached from the head of the elevator. It will be a cheap 
way to increase storage, and will be found in good play 
for oats especially. 

For getting the corn from the dump to the sheller a 
spout will have to be run around the belt, if it happens to 
be in the road, from the dump hopper to the mouth of 
the sheller. And care must be 
taken to have the dump hopper 


high enough to do that. 


The conveyor, instead of being 


against fires on the outside. The 
mill is well planned and_pro- 
grammed, and with its wh'te 


plastered walls and neat finish pre- 


_ se tsa very creditable appearance. 
It is well equipped with late ma- 
chinery, the Noye Company having 
“spared no paios to make it one of 
the best millsin the state. It was 
completed and started late in 1886, 
and has made a good record from the 
first day. 

_ P.E. Lively is president; A. Min- 
_ nerly, vice-president; J. M. Roaik, 
secretary and treasurer; J. KE. 
Koonce, business manager. A. Grant 
a. head miller, and George Reynolds 


PLANNING OF COUN- 
TRY ELEVATORS 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 
,. In the great majerity of cases in 
the “‘boundless West” and great 
_ grain-growing sections, elevators have to be located 
on leyel or. flat ground, about the same grade with 
‘the track. For such locations I have at different times 
indicated and described houses of different designs that 
were well suited. 
_ Now and then, however, we strike an elevation, which 
changes the conditions somewhat. Not long since I had 
o wrestle with a location where the ground grade aver- 
24 feet above track level. At first sight such a loca- 


ded together such a location presents obstacles just the 
ne as very low ground, where we have to go deep in 
the ground or very high with the driveway. * 

In this case, as in most cases, the design was to havea 
heller located in the building, so as to shell both from 
rs and the local side track, and I would remark right 
that all elevators being built in new and only par- 

ly developed sections, largely devoted to corn growing, 
hould be arranged for track shelling, as arrangements 
be made with the railroads to she’l in transit, and 
re are always buyers at different points along the line 
road that have no shelliog facilities and never intend 
ve, that are glad to make arrangements with eleva- 
en further on in the direction of the market, to do 
Shelling for them, and in that way much of the run- 
xpenses of the elevator are earned. 

‘to get back to the elevated location and the kind 
house required; we will suppose the elevation to be 
. To begin with we will runa main building 22 
E along the track and 20 feet running back from it, 
as will be understood, is 20x22 on the ground. 

e building we will make 48 fect high to square above 
| and cover it with a one-third pitch roof with the 
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exactly in the center, will have to be 


a little to the track side of the center, 


so as to allow room to get a belt 


down to drive them. 


An engine to run such a house 


should have a Velocity of not less 


than 175 revolutions, which apy 
plain slide valve engine can do up 


to 20 horse power capacity. How- 
ever, it does not matter what the 
style of the house may be, all en- 
gines connected directly with the 
main shaft should not run less than 
175, as that speed is required to suc- 
cessfully 1un the sheller. 

As will be readily understood, 
such a house will not admit of more 


than one pair of dump rails, and 
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walls already referred to. 


AT DENTON, TEXAS. 


In the center two walls mus} ! 


hence a division will have to be made 
in the hopper, one side being used 
for ear corn and the other for loose 
grain 

The loose must be spouted from 
the hopper into the elevator. The conveyors also empty 


be place 1 on level with the grade and sunk in the ground , their load by spout into the same elevator when the 


deep enough to be firm; be ween them room must be left 
for a 9-inch conveyor box, which, as will be understood, 
runs parallel with the track. On the track side center 
wall 2x12 timbers must rest, one end-of them, the other 
end on the retaining walls referred to On these joist the 
floor must be laid, giving it a pitch of about 2 fret 
toward the conveyors. The rear half must be fitted out in 
the same way, the rear end of joist resting on a wall the 
same height as the front retaining wall, but not running 
so deep. We thus have the bottom pitching both ways 
to the conveyor. The two annexes can be divided into 
four bins each, which will hold about 800 bushels of 
wheat. 

The power house will be located in the rear of the 
driveway and be 22 feet by 16 or 18 feet in size. 

The engine will set parallel with track, and be coupled 
directly to main shaft which runs under one end of drive- 
way floor and across the building to the track side. The 
sheller will be set with feed hopper next the track, so 
that the corn can be rolled out of the cars into it; the 
drive pulley must be on the tail end of the sheller, so as 
not to interfere with getting the corn from cars into it. 
To drive it, bet down from the main shaft already re- 
ferred to. 

The two conveyors which we have spoken about at 
each end of the building can+be connected by a continu- 
ous shaft, and both driven with a quarter-turn belt run- 
n'ng dewn from the main shaft above, which crosses it 
at right angles Those two, the conveyor and sheller, are 
all the machines to be driven in th@ basement, the re- 
mainder of the machinery being above. 

To drive the michinery above, a belt runs up from the 


house is being emptied or when the grain is being 
shifted from one part of the house to another, which 
often hasto be done. The cieaners can reach but a 
limited number of bins which haveto be emptied into 
other parts of the house*through the elevator. 


THE CORN CROP OF 1889 COMPARED 
WITH OTHER YEARS. 


The Cincinnati Price Current estimates the corn crop 


of 1889 as below, in comparison with the three preceding 
years: 
Est. 1889. 1888. 1887. 1886. 

ORIG. nace ss 91,000,000 73,797,000 96,204,000 
Indiana..... 104,000,000 71,400,000 118,795,000 
Illinois. ... . .242,000,000 141,080,000 209,818,000 
Towa..... 260,000,000 183,502,000 198,847,000 
Missouri . 5,000,000 140,949,000 143,709,000 
Kansas .. 210,000,000 Ef 58,186, 000 76,547,000 126,712,000 
Nebraska. ...153,000,000 144,217,000 93,150,000 106,129,000 
7 sur.states 1,265,000,000 1,279,774,000 780,425,000 1,000,214,000 
Tennessee... $5,000,000 75,665,000 75,204,000 73,314,000 
Kentucky.... 90,000,000 545, 57, "$40,000 $8,758,000 
Michigan.... 21,000,000 Iso 30) on 27,635,000 
Wisconsin... 26,000,000 , 28,493,000 
Minnesota... 21,000,000 20, 622, 000 is’ ost’ *000 19,905,000 
Dakota...... ~ 12,000,000 18,810,000 20,992,000 15,805,000 


216,822,000 253,910,000 


9,000,000 406,000 


Tl ),000,000 1,538,180,000 997,247,000 1,254, 124,000 
12 8. states...350,000,000 352,395,000 359,371,000 319,746,000 
4 M. states.. 73,000,000 83,479,000 — 83,053,000 co) 979,000 
N. Eng. states 7,000,000 6,884,000 9,174,000 733,000 
All other 7,000,000 6,852,000 7,316,000 6,859,000 
4 divisions.. 437,000,000 449,610,000 458,914,000 411,317,000 
Crop, bu... .1,957,000,000 1,987,790,000 1,456,161,000 1,665,441,000 
Acres...2.... 77,000,000 75,672,763 = 72,392,720 75,694,208 


A. O. Cook & Son, dealers in belting at San Francisco, 


Cal., 


The Chicago Metallic Roofing and Corrugating Com- 
pany has been incorporated to do business at Chicago. 


recently suffered a loss by fire. 


The Williamsen Belting Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
has filed articles to increase its capital stock from $20,000 
to $55,000. 

The Herndon Automatic Scale Company is being organ- 
ized at Birmingham, Ala , to manufacture scales. The 
capital stock will be $50,000. 

The Avery Stamping Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have opened an office at 51 Cliff street, New York City. 
Hall & Near are their agents. 


The Chicago Belting Company has been organized at 
Chicago to manufacture leather belting. Capital stock, 
$50,090. The incorporators are J. M. Thomas, James 
Maloney and F. 8. Bennett. 

The Illinois Fireproof Paint Company has been organ- 
ized at Odin, Ill., to manufacture fireproof paint, etc. 
Capital stock, $25,000. The incorporators are H. W. 
Clayton, T. J. Barber and E. E. Fyke. 

English, Morse & Co. of Kansas City, Mo., write us 
that they have had large sa’es of belting for all classes of 
service, and are having a large trade in the Hill Clutch 
Pulleys, a3 well as their other specialties. 

It is reported that the Union Iron Works of Decatur, 
Ill., discontinued the transfer business at Kansas City on 
Noy. 1. Manager Scott will hereafter devote his entire 
attention to his rapidly increasing trade in Western corn 
shellers, cleaners and grain graders. 


The Charter Gas Engine Company of Sterling, IL, 
writing under date of Dec 12, say that they had received 
an order a day for ‘‘Charters” so far forthe week, 
ranging from 3 to 25-horse power. Three were for eleva- 
tors and feed mills, and the largest one was for an electric 
light plant. The company had expected to be stocking 
up at this time of the year, but have only one of their 
seven different sizes in stock. During the last sixty days 


they have shipped to and received orders from the follow-_ 


ing states: New York, South Carolina, California, Min- 


nesota, Michigan, lowa, Wisconsin, Indiana and Illinois. 


Messrs. Thornburgh & Glessner, manufacturers of mill 
and elevator supplies at 18, 20 and 22 N. Clinton street, 
Chicago, write us that the demand for their different ele- 
yator bolts this season has been far ahead of their antici- 
pations, and greatly in excess of any previous year. For 
the past six montks they have at no time been up with 
their orders. This must be very gratifying, for their ca- 
pacity for the production of these bolts is by far the 
largest of any concern on the face of the globe. They 
have experienced a large foreign demand for these bolts 
this year, showing that they are superior to the elevator 
bolts made abroad. 


The AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE desires 
to call the attention of the steam users to the firm of S. 
W. Lord & Co., who, through misrepresentatior, in 
claiming to have succeeded Mr. G. W. Lord, inventor 
and sole manufacturer of Lord’s Compound, in his pres- 
ent business, the similarity of the firm names and printed 
matter, which they have closely copied, together with the 
free use of the many mechanical books recommending 
Lord’s Comp .und, have deluded many manufacturers in- 
to presenting them with their orders for Lord’s Com- 
pound, at a great loss to Mr. G. W. Lord. This firm of- 
fers for sale their article under Lord’s patent, an anti- 
quated preparation, the use of which has been long 
discontinued by Mr.G. W. Lord. This isa great injus- 
tice to the inventor, and we feel confident that the trade 
will not tolerate the same. It has been Mr. Lord’s object 
to present to the trade in Lord’s Compound a perfect scale 
solvent and preventive to corro-ion, in which he has 
earned a well deserved success. To accomplish his pur- 
pose he has diligently and intelligently pursued the rapid 
advances made by chemistry, etc., from their infancy to 
the present age, seizing upon every chemical of attested 
merit, tracing their action and effect, and selecting only 
those which after tedious critical experiment p:ove best 
adapted for his requirements. He has succeeded in pro- 
ducing the acknowledged want of the steam users by his 
judicious and careful compounding of his invaluable ar- 
ticle. Lord’s Compound has attracted universal atten- 
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tion, and in the past twenty-five years has been success 
fully introduced into the largest manufacturing 
establishments in the world, together with finding favor- 
able mention in our leading and celebrated treatises on 
mechanics in both England and Germany. His selections 
of non-injurious chemicals are thoroughly adapted for the 
requirements of the consumer, and makes an invaluable 
preparation as a scale solvent. Owing to the rapidity of 
newly-discovered chemica's, which, upon careful investi- 
gation, have been found to contain elements of special 
value, Mr. G. W. Lord has found occasion to repeatedly 
enlarge the components of compound. Mr. Lord will 
cheerfully forward any information desired by the trade 
relative to his compound or otherwise. 


“CANE MOUGHT HAVE BEEN 
CORN.” 


A traveler crossing Kansas saw for the first time a 
great field of sugar cane, but mistook it for Indian corn, 
which it somewhat resembles. Intending to be affable 
he said to an old farmer sitting near him in the car: 

“That’s a fine field of corn, sir.” 

“Call it corn up your way, do you?” was the response. 

“Why, isn’t it?” 

“Well, it mought be corn, mebbe,” said the farmer, 
with a slow smile, ‘‘It mought be corn just as our cat 
mought have been a rabbit the time he got shot fur one.” 

‘‘How’s that?” 


“Well, old Tom was licking his way through the 
woods back of our house one day as fast as he could go, 
and my son Jake was out with his gun and shot him 
down for a rabbit. When we come to jibe Jake about it 
he says, says he, ‘Well, I’low he mought have showed 
more ears,’ ’ 

The traveler laughed heartily as he glanced again from 
the car window at the slender, earless stalks of sugar 
cane, and he laughed again as the farmer concluded: 

‘An’ je-tin the same way, stranger, that thur cane 
mought have been corn if it had contrived to show more 
ears.” —Pittsburg Dispatch. 


NEW YORK’S CORN 
TRADE. 


EXPORT 


A- perusal of the ocean freight reports for the past few 
weeks will be found interesting. It will show a very act- 
ive business at Baltimore in the line of heavy engagements 
of ocean freight accommodation for corn from that port 
The engagements are largely of full cargo steamers, aver- 
aging say about 10,000 quarters corn each. In New York 
the business has been fair, but it has been almost exclu- 
sively confined to berth room on the regular steam pack- 
ets. In fact, one of the leading shippers in this city de- 
clared that the only possible way of shipping grain for 
New York in competition with Baltimore was in the reg- 
ular steamships, indsmuch as these steamers, carrying as 
they do such a variety of cargo, are rather anxious for 
grain, and consequently offer a proportionately lower rate 
for that commodity than they do on other cargo. Never- 
theless, the gentleman claimed that New York is far from 
being on an equal footing with Baltimore as far as the 
grain trade is concerned, and the result is, he asserted, 
that Baltimore is getting the business. 

With a view of determining the actual condition of 
affairs, a call was made upon Mr. Henry T. Kneeland, the 
chairman of the Produce Exchange Grain Committee, 
and who has made a special study of the subject. He 
said: 

“The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, under the decision of 
the Advisory Committee appointed six or seven years ago 
by request of the presidents of the trunk lines, was 
allowed 3 cents per hundred pounds for differential rate 
freight from the West to Baltimore as compared with 
New York, That differential amounts to 1.68 cents per 
bushel on corn. At the time the Advisory Committee 
went through the country taking testimony the New York 
railway companies delivered grain to ocean-bound vessels 
free of charge for loading, except trimming, which was 
$2 a thousand bushels. That made the markets of New 
York and Baltimore about on a parity, since the elevator 
charges at Baltimore to some extent equalized the dis- 
crimination in the freight rate. 

“As the result of the settlement of the rates between 
the opposing and contefiding trunk lines, New York had 
the business, as this was the natural market, having the 
ocean tonnage to take away the corn, the requisite local 
demand, and also the money to do the business. Robert 


‘| arising from procuring and delivering it; or if the buyer 


Garrett, president of the Baltimore & Ohio Road, discoy- 
ering this situation, insisted that the New York roads _ 
should arbitrarily charge 1 cent a bushel forloading ocean 
vessels, and the trunk lines yielded to his demand. ‘ 

“The Produce Exchange, by a committee, has endeay- — 
ored again and again to have the condition of affairs that 
existed at the time the Advisory Committee made its re- 
port restored; so that Baltimore, having a differential rate 
of 8 cents a hundred in her fayor, New York should have _ 
the benefit of elevator charges. 3 

“Tt has been found impossible to adjust this matter 
with the trunk lines on the basis that existed at the time 
the report was made, and New York is the sufferer. With — 
the corn valued at 42 cents at the seaboard, and an un-— 
limited supply at the West, and an almost unlimited de- 
mand, it is perfectly clear that at a differential of 3 cents 
per hundred pounds not offset by lower ocean freiglits, — 
which sometimes happen at New York, that Baltimore 
will get the corn business.” ; 
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SELLING GRAIN BY SAMPLE, 


Grain of all kinds is sold by sample to so. large an ex- 
tent in this market that it is very important when the 
grain is being loaded for shipment.that it should be thgr- 
oughly mixed, so that it will run entirely alike through- 
out thecar. It is acommon impression on the part of 
shippers that if grain has been run over two or three 
times it must necessarily become thoroughly mixed. We 
often find, however, that when this has been done the 
grain is uneven in quality, having manifestly run over in 
layers. which have only been reversed by handling; and 
we conclude that mixing can only be effected either by 
running separate streams together or by shoveling the 
grain over. 

When grain is sold by sample, if there is any variation 
in quality from the sample sold by when unloaded from 
the car, the buyer rejects it, or he may take such portion 
of the grain as is equal to or better than the sample, and — 
reject the remainder. In case the market advances pend- 
ing delivery, the buyer demands the fulfillment of the 
contract for the delivery of the specified quantity of grain 
equal to sample, and the seller is held liable for any loss 


can make use of the grain tendered, a settlement may be 
effected by making a suitable allowance on the price sold 
at to cover the intrinsic difference in value. The buyer 
cannot be compelled, however, to accept an, thing differ- 
ent from what he has contracted for, even at an allowance 
for difference in quality; and hence, if the market de- — 
clines pending delivery, the grain is liable to be refused 
entirely if not equal to ssmple, and it has to be resold, 
the loss from decline in the market falling wholly upon 
the shipper. 

It is difficult, even with the utmost care, to ope a @ 
true average sample of a carload of grain that varies in 
quality, as it is impossible to determine, even approxi- 
mately, the proportion of each quality contained in the — 
car. The sample is as liable to be below the average in 
quality as above, and in the former case the grain would 
necessarily be sold below its real value, and delivered — 
without the variation in quality being discovered by the — 
seller. A variation in this direction would very rarely be _ 
reported by the buyer. 4 

The grading of grain by the inspector has small influ- 
ence on price when sold by sample in this market, buyers 
and sellers béing governed wholly by their own judgment 
as to the merits of the grain as represented by the ssn p 
—Minneapolis Market Record. 


FLAX AT CHICAGO. 


Below we give a table showing the receipts and ship 
ments of flax at Chicago, so far this year, by months, as 
compared with the receipts and shipments for the same — 
months last year, according to the inspector's report: 


-——Received.—\ —— Shippey — 
1889. 1888. 1889. 1888.25.58 

January......... 94,500 89,000 170,739 
Hebruary..i..... 46,000 94,000 43,127 
March .......... 287500 100,500 78,201 
PA Te stom esiefere keels 16,500 144,000 60,554 
Miya e cae 15,500 111,500 79,180 
ARDC sols wietavecctererete 43,000 22,500 21,042 
SUV eeeraracane ss atid 40,000 51,000 5253 
August..... .... 440,000 373,500 209,611 
September...... 936,500 785,500 712,342 
October ........ 932,500 1,002,500 758,719 
November ...... 625,000 _ 670,500 631,211 

Total ...... 3,218,000 2,444,500 2,789,483 


OPINIONS OF CHICAGO’S CHIEF 
_ INSPECTOR ON THE PROPOSED 
CHANGES. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In reply 
to the questions propounded to me as to the probable ef- 
fect of the changes in our system of inspection asked for 
by the Illinois Grain Merchants’ Association, I shall only 
attempt to state concisely what results would in my opin- 
ion follow such a change, without attempting to enter 
into a full discussion of the matter. 

The first query is: “‘What, in your opinion, would be 
the probable effect upon the Chicage market, and what 

,could the country shipper gain by having the grade of 
‘No. 2 wheat made wider, or so as to admit more of. the 
wheat which is now graded No. 3?” 

Let us first consider the effect upon the Chicago mar- 
ket. 

The Chicago standard of inspection is now so well 
known and so fully relied upon that any change that 
would disturb the confidence of the purchasing markets 
in it would result disastrously, in my opinion, not only 
to the Chicago handlers of grain, but to the producers 

____ and forwarders of it as well. 
; Our grain is now bought in Kastern and European mar- 
| 


kets upon the grade we give it, and no, guarantee of its 
quality is required except the certificate of the inspection 
department. 
This confidence naturally brings buyers to us, stimu- 
{ lates competition and enhances values; and is the founda- 
% tion of Chicago’s supremacy as a grain market, 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the admission of 
____ any considerable percentage of poorer wheat into what is 
___ known as “‘Chicago No. 2” would so far destroy confi- 
dence in and deteriorate the value of that grade as to re- 
duce the market price several cents per bushel. 
Indeed, until the trade should become acquainted with 
the new standard, and ascertain certainly to what point it 
_ had been lowered, there is a strong probability—amount- 
ing almost to a certainty—that the discrimination against 
the grain would be out of all proportion to the reduction 
in actual value. 
Chicago values are higher, grade for grade, than those 
_ of other grain centers, and to this fact the attractiveness 
of our market to the country shipper is largely due; but 
as prices naturally and promptly adjust themselves to any 
change in the commodity, those values, with their conse- 
quent advantages, could not be maintained with a lower 
standard of inspection. 
\q Or, as it was tersely put in the late discussion before 
the Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, ‘‘You can 
not have Baltimore inspection and Chicago prices.” 

Now as to the country shipper. 

It is not to be denied that from his standpoint the 
change suggested presents one decided advantage, viz., 
that he could ‘‘sell short’ a larger proportion of his grain 
than he is now able to d», and could take advantage of an 
upward turn in the market more readily. 

Whether this would compensate for the disadvantage 
of a general reduction of values, or whether the increase 
in the quantity of No. 2 wheat he could place on the mar- 
ket would offset it are questions for the solution of which 
it is hard to find a definite basis. 

I believe it to be true, however, that the price of No. 2 
wheat in Chicago governs to a great extent the price paid 
to farmers all over the West and Northwest, and that any 
material reduction in the price of that grade here would 
be felt even by those whose grain goes naturally to other 
markets. 


dition to the present rules for the inspection of wheat, I 
regard it as practicable only within very narrow limits. 
Tf it were possible to fix an absolute (or even an approx- 
imate) standard of weight, it would enable the country 
shipper to ‘“‘strike the grade” with more certainty, to pay 
better prices to the farmer, and to sell against every 
bushel of ‘‘contract” grain he might own. 
It would greatly simplify the work of the inspector, 
_ and be a decided advantage to every one concerned. 
_ A certain standard of soundness being agreed upon, it 
ld be easy, and perfectly practicable, to say that 
t of one weight should be No 1, that of another 
a lower No. 2, and still another No. 3, and upon that 
ticular line of grain it would bring inspection into the 
im of the exact sciences. 
But can this certain standard of soundness or cleanness 
r be reached? I think not. 


It was argued before the commissioners that a basis of 


As to the establishment of a standard of weights in ad-. 
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“fair milling wheat” should be agreed ‘upon, and the test 
of weight applied to it to secure greater accuracy; and if 
the basis could be agreed upon no fault could be found 
with the reasoning, but in practice it would result that 


no two men would always agree as to what should consti- 


tute fair milling wheat. 

Even among the advocates of the plan there is a de 
cided difference of opinion as to the nature and extent of 
the damage produced in wheat by the process of 
‘bleaching,’ and this disagreement would occur in regard 
to every other disqualification that might be mentioned. 

Upon a good, even crop this test might be applied with 
satisfactory results to wheat grown in some particular 
section. But gathering grain as we do from such a di- 
versity of climate and such a variety of soil; from long- 
settled neighborhoods well supplied with conveniences for 
handling and caring for the crops, and from new territory 
where fanning mills are a rarity and granaries are un- 
known; from the dry plains of Kansas, and the moist 
atmosphere of the Great Lakes; from the ‘‘scalping 
houses” of the professional cleaner, and from the wagons 
of the farmers, we have a kaleidoscopic variety of grain 
presented to us for inspection, from which it would be 
simply impossible to evolve any common basis to which a 
system of test weights might be successfully applied. 

Another serious objection is that weight—being a defin- 
ite test and easily applied—would soon come to be relied 
upon unduly, and the more important tests of soundness, 
cleanness and condition would be to too great an extent 
ignored. 

P. Brrp PRICE, 


GRADING OF WHEAT AT CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Tribune recently published. the following 
letter from a correspondent at Havana, Ill., signing him- 
self ‘‘Qestioner”: 

Editor of the Tribune:—In your issue of the 11th is an 
article on “Grain Grading,” in which you uphold the 
present system of inspection of Chicago, as complained 
against by the Illinois shippers in their meeting at Spring- 
field with the Railroad Warehouse Commissioners. 

If the inspection of the Chicago department is so highly 
beneficial that it makes No. 2 wheat higher in price, rel- 
atively, than No. 2 of any other market, and also estab- 
lishes grades that are ‘‘always” depended upon all over 
the civilized world as being just what they profess to be, 
what is the reason that the millers do not buy this No. 2 
wheat? And what is the reason that such an article as 
this appears in the Daily Trade Bulletin the Chicago: 
Board of Trade circular: ‘‘Tre demand for No. 2 has 
been almost wholly speculative, and prices for this grade 
ruled from 1 cent to 2 cents lower than closing figures 
last week Millers have confined their purchases entirely 
to the lower grades, claiming there is no profit in making 
flour out of No. 2 red. The greater part of the buying, 
however, was done by local warehousemen.” And again, 
speaking of spring wheat: ‘‘Nearly all of the contract 
wheat was again taken for speculative purposes.” 

What is the reason that the Zribwne’s statement ‘‘that 
the rules or their interpretation are much more strict than 
a few years ago” (which is true) does not agree with In- 
spector Price’s remarks, as reported at Springfield, ‘‘that 
the same standard has been maintained for at least five 
years?” And if this statement is true what is the reason 
that the contract grades are becoming smaller the last two 
years, and what is the reason that 52 per cent. and 25 per 
cent. of this year’s new crop graded contract in July and 
August (when the poorest wheat generally comes in), and 
but 7 per cent. and 10 per cent. graded contract in Sep- 
tember and October, when the quality ought to grow bet- 
ter? And what is the reason if Chicago is doing so 
nobly in her wheat business that the receipts dropped 
from 21,000,000 in 1887 to 13,000,000 in 1888, while St, 
Louis dropped but 1,000,000? And what is the reason 
that the country option business has fallen off so de 
cidedly, as the decrease in the commission house business 
will show; and what is the reason that membership tickets 
on the Board have fallen in value from $2,000 to $1,100 
within two years; and what is the reason that Hutchinson 
was enabled to ‘‘corner’’ September wheat last year; and 
what is the reason that Chicago is recognized as the head 
of all ‘corner’ movements in wheat; and what is the 
reason that just now there is less than 2,000,000 bushels 
of contract wheat in Chicago, and all the little fishes are 
becoming scared lest ‘ Old Hutch” shall buy it all up and 
squeeze them again in December; and what is the reason 
that men who do not handle a bushel of stuff from one 
year’s end to the other are perfectly satisfied with the in- 
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spection, while the big receiving houses, which are the 
real means of bringing trade to Chicago and of siding in 
its growth, are allied with the grain shippers, and are in 
favor of the position taken by the grain shippers? 

And what, if not this, is the reason for these troubles— 
namely: that the shippers are afraid to send their good 
wheat to Chicago because of a fear that it might not go 
No. 2 and pass the strict requirements made by the In- 
spection Department; and because, too, they can sell it to 
the millers directly as good No. 2 without any liability of 
its failing to grade, while the ‘‘rag-tag and bobtail,” for 
which the millers do not care, is about the only wheat 
that they send to Chicago, and therefore causing such a 
scarcity of No. 2 in that market?. 

As to the decrease in the option business of the com- 
mission houses, is that not due to the good sense of 
shippers who see it is folly to sell futures ina market 
where they have little cause to think their shipments will 
grade contract? 

If the strict inspection, not to say unequal inspection, 
is not the cause for some of these irregularities, then pray 
what is? 

In reply to these quest’ons the Trzdwne said: Most of 
these questions are pertinent, and perhaps it will be as 
well to let ‘hem go to the world without specific answers. 
But itis scarcely fair to hint that the Trzdune has given 
an unqualified indorsement to a system of grading which 
in its issue of Nov. 8 it characterized as ‘‘absurd.” It is 
true that the grade of No. 2 wheat in this city has been 
raised so high that the millers do not buy it when they 
can obtain a sufficient quantity of No. 3, and the higher 
grade is left for the speculators to play foot-ball with till 
some unusual cecurrence favors its shipment out of the 
city. Itis probable that trading in it would be much 
more active if ‘the grade were let down to correspond to a 
difference of three or four cents, and even then it would 
be above the present standard of New York and Milwau- 
kee. It would then be a good commercial grade, com- 
mending itself to the miller as an article fit to make sound 
flour, while the next lower grade would not be in such 
good demand either by them or by the mixers and 
cleaners. But to so lower the standard would be unfair 
to the grain that is now in store after having been graded 
under the eld one, unless the change were ordered to first 
take effect some months after itis decided on. There 
seems to be no good reason to doubt that such a change, 
limited in this way as to time, would result in bringing a 
much larger quantity to this city, ard also in a material 
increase in the trading in wheat in the Chicago market. 


TRYING TO BOOM THE NATIONAL 
BOARD OF TRADE. 


With a view to strengthening the National Board of 
Trade and increasing its influence on national and state 
legislation, the following resolution was adopted by the 
directors of the Chicago Board of Trade recently, and 
will be sent to all the boards throughout the country. 

WHEREAS, The association and acquaintance of the 
different trade and commercial organizations of the coun- 
try with. each other would promote good feeling and 
many times lead to valuable reforms in business customs, 
and at the same time be the center of influence whereby 
valuable legislation might be promoted and vicious legis- 
lation prevented, and 

Wuereas, The National Board of Trade is the only 
organization where the different commercial bodies of 
the country can meet for consultation and for the discus- 
sion of important commercial questions; and 

Wuerkas, An increase of the membership of said 
Board would largely increase its importance and influ- 
ence upon the Congress of the United States and the leg- 
islatures of the different states; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the board of directors of the Board of 
Trade of the city of Chicago, that we heartily commend 
the National Board o* Trade to the attention of the com- 
mercial organizations of the country and recommend that 
they send delegates to said National Board and become 
active members of said organization. 


The Iowa corn crop just raised figures at 336,000,000 
bushels. No other state has raised so much. It is worth 
about $75,000,000 and would fill a train of cars 500 miles 
inlength It will give 210 bushels of corn to every in- 
habitant of Iowa, and five bushels to every man, woman 
and child in the Uhited States. All of which confirms 
the conclusion that there will be no famine in Iowa this 
year.— Winnebago Summit. 
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HEARING GRANTED BY THE RAIL- 


ROAD AND WAREHOUSE COM- 
MISSION TO ILLINOIS 
GRAIN SHIPPERS. 


The second hearing on the subject of inspection granted 
by the Illinois State Board of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners to the Illindis Grain Dealers’ Association 
was given at Chicago Thursday, Nov. 21. Among the 
grain dealers present were Hon. Isaac Vanordstrand of 
Heyworth, president of the Grain Dealers’ Assocation, 8. 

*K. Marston of Onarga, secretary; E. D. Hamlin of 
Springfield; T. P. Baxter of Taylorville, and F. M. Pratt 
of Decatur, constituting the executive committee; Messrs 
B. H, and @. C. McFadden of Havana, Mr Newbegin 
and others. Among the receivers and representatives of 
the Chicago Board present were: President Seaverns, 
Wm. Dunn, J. S. Templeton, W. H. Beebe, C.B Cong- 
don, Robert Lindbloom, 2 C. Howell, Irwin, Green & 
Co., W. J. Pope, W. T. Baker, Milmine, Bodemine & 
Co., Edmund Norton of a Norton Milling Company, 
and a number of others. 

President Vanordstrand read the following ‘ complaints 
against the Chicag> inspection, which was signed by the 
officers and executive committee of the Grain Dealers’ 
Association: 

CuicaGo, Noy. 21, 1889, 
Te the Honorable Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commission- 
ers of Ue State of TNinois: 

We, as representatives of the grain dealers. of this state, 
represent to your Honorable body that the inspection of win- 
ter wheat in the ¢ ity of Chicago for 1889 has been unjust, un- 
even and not uniform in character. That the attention of 
your Honorable body will be called to the same at this meet- 
ing and we shall seek to prove, 

That the grading has been more rigid since the 15th of 
ames than prior thereto. 

2d. That while we do not complain of the rules of imspec- 
tion, we do complain of the application of same by your staff 
of inspectors. 

3d. That there appears to be no line drawn except an imag- 
inary one by which a No, 2 and No, 3 shall be determined, and 
that the present inspectors construe the rules in grading No. 
2 wheat so rigidly as to shut out a really large percent. of No, 
2 milling wheat. : 

4th. Also that a great per cent. of good, sound, dry corn is 
also graded below contract from December till June, or as 
No. 3 corn, while the records show that this No. 3 corn has 
been and is stored in public and private elevators for months 
and then been shipped and delivered in good order, 

At the conclusion of these complaints the President 
read the following: 

We are here to- day for the purpose of showing that the ap- 
plication of the standard for the inspection of grain in Chi- 
cago is higher than that of the consumptive markets of this 
country and of the world—which is not disputed by the chief 
inspector—and that this is detrimental to the interests of the 
producers and of those who handle the crops of this country. 

Man is naturally a gambler, from the savage in his native 


wilds down to the heathen Chinese, and to the elite of Europe 
squs ander ‘ing 
B ade n 


their money in the hells of Hamburg or Baden- 
, or to the still bigger hell of the Board of Trade of 
Option dealing has become the most pronounced 
ing the earth can produce. We know it is claimed that 
all transactions on the Board of Trade are bona fide purchases 
and sales of grain, but who that is posted believes it? The 
fact that hundreds of the largest option houses in the city 
never handle a bushel of grain, and that they have a regular 
clearing house for ringing their deals, gives the lie to the as- 
sertion. It is true that any person may deliver grain on sales, 
but that only gives a kind of quasi-respectability to the deal, 
whieh is its most dangerous feature, for thousands quiet their 
consciences with that argument who would be ashamed to be 
seen around some of the less pretentious hells of the city. 
Many thousands of just such men have been ruined because 
of the respectability of trading in options. 
There is hardly a hamlet between the coast and the Rocky 
cannot show wrecks made by this Board of 
‘The Board is haunted by men who ‘blow in” all they 
, beg or borrow. Probably 90 per cent. of the grain 

pts of Chicago are handled by 5 per cent. of the members 
of the Board of Trade. All the rest of the grain commission 
men deal in wind only. This option business has increased 
one hundred fold during the last fifteen years, and many who 
were among the largest receivers then now deal in options 
only, until it dominates the markets in breadstuffs of the 
world and has nearly ruined the agricultural interests of all 
Christendom, 

We hope to see the day when the receivers of actual grain 
will organize a commission exchange which will do all the 
actual business in grain and let the wind operators run their 
business under their true colors. Old grain men and farmers 
think they are as good judges of ; grain as the average inspector, 
and this state of things is breeding ill-will against C hicago all 
around, 

We have been asked to suggest changes in the inspection 
rules, We respectfully submit the following for grading 
wheat: No. 1, plump, sound, clean, unmixed, suitable for 
seed; No. 2, reasonably sound and clean milling wheat, weigh- 
ing not less than 58 pounds per bushel; No. 3, same as above, 
weighing 56 to 58 pounds; No. 4, fair milling wheat, weighing 
54 to 56 pounds; all other, dirty, light w eight, damp, musty, 
or.otherwise unfit to make good flour, should not be graded, 
but sold by sample. We think that good flour can be made 
from wheat weighing from 5 to 56 pounds, if otherwise sweet 
and clean, theugh not worth as much per 60 pounds as heay- 
ier wheat. 

For a long time we have been blaming railroads for short- 
age in weights, but recent investigation proves conclusively 
that the elevators are protecting themselves by taking an ay- 
erage of about three bushels per car. 

There are practically three complaints. In the first place 
the receivers and elevator men of Chicago make a practice of 
beating the country shipper out of from three to five bushels on 


Mountains that 
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every Car of wheat that comes into the market. The process 
is’ a ipeis simple one. When the car is unloading it is not 
swept clean, and from three to five bushels of w heat is left on 
the car floor. The grain as weighed is a total loss to the ship- 
per. After the grain is weighed the ear is swept, and the re- 
sult goes to sw ell the profits of the elevator man. One firm in 
Chicago made over 1,200 bushels in one month by this prac- 
tice, The second charge is that the rule governing the inspec- 
tion of No. 2 wheat is so construed by the inspec ‘tors that the 
country dealer is ccmpelled to ship his grain elsewhere to get 
honest inspection. The country shippers say that 33 per cent. 

of the wheat graded as No. 3 by Chicago inspectors is really a 
good No. 2, and that the difference in inspection is made to 
give Chicago dealers the benefit of the difference in price. 

Under the present Chicago inspection there is no uniform- 
ity of grade, At times two samples, both of No, 8 Chicago 
wheat, haye sold on the Board of Trade at the same time ata 
difference of 18 cents per bushel. A uniform grade should 
mean a uniform value of grain, and No. 3 wheat should mean 
a uniform quality of grain for that grade, 

We ask that the commission shall insist on a more liberal 
construction of the rule governing the inspection of grain in 
Chicago; that the rule establishing a No. 3 grade shall be 
changed so that there shall be more unifor mity ‘of inspection 
for that grade; and that elevators and receivers in Chicago be 
made to sweep all cars clean and weigh all the grain to the 
shipper’s account, 

President Vanordstrand was followed by Secretary 


Marston, who explicitly outlined the complaints of the 
shippers, and showed why the tight inspection was 


against the interests of the country shipper. He is cred- 
ited with saying that, 

The Chicago Board of Trade is driving Chicago out of the 
grain business. It is just about useless to attempt to ship 
grain in here while the inspection is being run as it is at pres- 
ent. They talk about Chicago being the only city that has the 
courage to Keep the inspection up to the grade it should be. 
Now, that is all buncombe. The truth about the inspection 
is this: No. 1 grade is so high that no grain comes under it. 
No. 2 is an exceedingly narrow eras: ‘Everything merchant- 
able below No. 2 comes into No. 3. One day this week the 
difference in price between No, 2 and No. 8 was 18 cents. 
Right there is the trouble, Let a man get a consignment that 
is down pretty near to the line between No. 2 and No. 3; if he 
inspects it as No. 3 he gets it for 18 cents less than if it goes 
No. 2. Just the shade one side or the other of that line makes 
a difference of 18 cents on every bushel. Early in the season 
the inspection is always much less rigid. The shipper is given 
the idea that the grain he has always: Spa was No. 2 may 
be shipped in here and be graded as No. 2. There never was 
a greater confidence game. The shipper isled on to fill his 
e ountry warehouse with No. 2 grain against that he sells No. 
2in the Chicago market for future delivery. When he comes 
to deliver it he will find it a graded No. 8, which he must sell 
for less than he paid for it, and he has nothing to deliver for 
the No. 2 he has sold on the market. No. 2 has been made 
such a narrow grade purely to serve the speculators, <A 
corner is always run in No, 2. To the manipulator of a comer 
it is desirable that the stock be as small as possible. When a 
corner is on here there is nothing that can get into No. 2 
grade but that would elsewhere be a strictly No. 1 grain. 

The result of all this is that a man cannot ship anything 
but the poorest of No. 3 into this market. Anything that 
would come at all near the line between No. 1 and No. 2 
must, if sent here, be sold by sample. What we propose is 
to make four grades. Then let all grades be fixed by what 
the grain will weigh to the bushel. All grades are then 
equally wide and there is a positive rule to determine to 
which grade a consignment belongs. 


Secretary Marston was followed by Mr. G@. C McFad- 
den of Havana, who had prepared a table showing the re- 
ceipts of winter wheat at Chicago from July 1 to Nov. 16, 
with the percentage that graded No. 2. This table showed 
that during July 3, tig cars were received and 51 8-10 per 
cent. graded No. 2; during August 6,840 cars were re- 
ceived and 25 6-10 per cent. graded No. 2; during Septem- 
ber 4,957 cars were received and only 7 2-10 per cent. 
was graded No. 2; during October 2, oe cars were re- 
ceived, 10 8-10 per cent. graded No. 2, and during the 
first sixteen days of November 781 cars were received and 
5 2-10 per cent. graded No. 2. The shippers claim that 
the quality was practically the same, all being of the 
same cropand from the same torritory. The table is cited 
as proof that the inspectors and Board of Trade of Chi- 
cago are working together to their mutual benefit. Mr. 
McFadden said that his firm had once shipped a number 
of cars of winter wheat to Chicego which were sold by 
sample, ard before the cars were delivered to the buyer 
the railroad ecmpany, being short of cars, had run them 
to an elevator and ordered them unloaded. The wheat 
having been graded No. 3 was placed -in bins with other 
No. 3, and they were compelled to sell it at 10 cents a 
bushel less than it had been sold by sample, thus they 
lost over $50 per car. 

Mr. T. P. Baxter of Taylorville, then showed a number 
of samples of wheat, from different cars, graded by Chi- 
cago inspectors, to prove the irregularity of the Chicago 
inspection. A sample of Toledo No. 2 was also exhib- 
ited, showing the difference of inspection on that grade in 
the two markets. Mr. Baxter then read the rules of in- 
spection governing the grading of No. 2 in the different 
markets of the country. 

A great deal of time was consumed in the discussion of 
whether the Chicago Board of Trade was a gambling hell 
as President Vanordstrand had charged in his opening 
address, and attention was thus detracted from the ques- 
tion of inspection, 


At the second session on the following morning a,num 
ber of the members of the Board of Trade appeared 
defend that organization against the charge of bein 
gambling hell. 

Mr. W. J. Pope did not believe that he was such am 
ster as he was painted, with the other members of 
Board, as belonging ‘‘to the greatest gambling hell : 
world”; neither did he think the charges were the 
of malice on the part of grain dealers; it was merely 
they were misinformed as to what the Board of 
really was. ‘‘The Chicago Board of Trade,’’ he 
‘thas put millions of dollars in the pockets of the fa 
It always has and always will stand ready to go down 
its pockets to help the distressed. Johnstown knows 
so does storm-stricken Grinnell and others, and there ai 
religious institutions maintained here in Chicago. 
Board of Trade men who have always been ho 
and honest. Why, then, this stigma? Why this ] 
that to be a member of the Board of Trade is worse t 
to be the owner of a gambling hell in Baden-Bace¢ 
Hamburg?” He explained how the bi siness was 
acted, and said that it was as honorable as toown a 
and was no more gambling than it would be to charge | 
banker with gambling because he handled a bank r 
instead of the gold or silver itself. He asked that 
charges be withdrawn; that it was unworthy of the 
ciation; and that it was unfair and unjust. The tro 
was the state inspectors and warehouse commission we 
selected from political heelers instead of being hones 
young fellows from the country. The commission 
themselves were to blame. They should stop looking to~ 
Ctris Mamer for inspectors, and get men who es 
something about grain. 

“How can we do it?” asked one of the commissi 

“By being men; it is your duty to yourselves and to 
the people of the country.” 4 

President Seaverns said: ‘“Itis a peculiar feature 
the charges that they are instigated by members of the 
Board.” 

Robert Lindbloom was loaded for bear, ‘The woul 
of this body meddling with wheat is a serious thing,” he 
said, as his face grew red and he looked hard at Chairm: 
Wheeler. ‘‘Do you know what a change of grade would 
mean? It would mean the taking of $40,000,000 a 
from the farmers If you meddle with this thing w! 
here will drop 5 cents in four days It is always so when 
alot of grangers try to meddle with something they 
know no hing about. It seems to me that there is an 
demic of foolishness going on among the grangers of tl 
Northwest. It’s exaggeration from the word go, T! 
boomer starts it, and the papers keep it up. Stories 
afloat that our surplus wheat for export this year is 225,- 
0€0,000 bushels. That’s what’s the matter with the 
ket. Youinjure the Chicago market and you injure’ 
world, for the Chicago market is the barome’er for t 
values of the world.” 3 

“Are you a receiver or shipper,” 
ston of the grain dealer. 


“Neither,” roared Lindbloom, ‘‘I’m one of those 
gamblers you speak about.” 

W. T. Baker said changing the grade would not t 
fit the farmer. It was the wheat itself that ruled, not 
term No. 2 alone. Whatever the grade, the wheat wou 
sell forits value. ‘‘The fact that you are here now,” 
said, ‘‘has a depressing effect upon the market. There 
a doubt thrown on the reliability of our grades.” 

A number of other gentlemen representing both — 
made speeches. Chief Inspector Price was in cor 
attendance and denied a number of charges —— 
inspection department. 

At the earnest solicitation of several Board of 
men President WVanordstrand withdrew his s 
charging the Board with being a gambling hell. 

The commission finally adopted the following 
tion, the heating was at an end: ‘a 


Resolwed, That the facts presented by the complai 
be carefully considered by the commission, an 
further light be obtained with a view to final e 
action. 

That it is the sense of the demmlaston: in view of 
tiveness of the market and the liability that an. hat ni 
may be taken advantage of to bear the market 
subject not to be acted upon hastily, or in other) 
a conservative spirit. 

That in no event would we deem it prudent or 
changes affecting No. 2 wheat to take effect at an 
than J uly 1, 1890, or which would affect existing ¢ C 
the sale and delivery of grain, and the trade m: 
no hasty or imprudent action will in any event 


asked Secretary | 


1 
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It is reported that the flaxseed crop was sl 
the Northwest, owing to the dry season, 


Poinls and Figures. 


“Old Hutch” is credited with saying recently: ‘“‘Johnny 
Brine is the only man with whom [| ever enter into a com- 
bination. Of course I would like to be the partner of 
such illustrious gentlemen as Archie Fisher, Andy Shaw, 
Bob Lindblom and the others, but you see they won’t let 
a little fellow like me into their councils,” 


Duluth grain dealers have charged the Buffalo elevators 
with systematic ‘‘short” weighing of grain, and the man- 
agers of the Buffalo elevators have replied by issuing 
a circular charging the Duluth brethren with misrepre- 
senting the facts in the matter and alleging that care- 
_ lessness in weighing at Duluth is the occasion of the losses 
complained of. 

Our exports of clover seed for September were quite 
small as compared with September, 1888, only 237,687 
pounds being exported, against 2,734,061 pounds for the 
ze preceding September, but for the nine months ending 

Sept. 80 we exported 12,266,512 pounds, valued at $1,- 
108,458, against 7,748,874 pounds, valued at $598,885 for 
_ the same months of 1888. 


Can it be that there are Board of Trade men so lacking 
in the deference due to age that they are endeavoring to 
hang *‘Old Hutch’s” hide on the fence? The world will 
not rest easy until it knows just how this squeeze in corn 
comes out. But there is a general suspicion that when 
_ the smoke of battls clears away ‘‘Old Hutch” will be dis- 
coyered sitting on somebody’s neck.—Chicago News. 


On Friday the grain gatherers of Chicago markets, with 
all the trailers hangiog on got a great surprise party 
i sprung on them—when November option corn moved 
from 344 to 61 cents, in a short two hours. Fellows 
who monkey with that kind of a buzz saw have no good 
reason to cry for sympathy. They were trying to do the 
same thing, and got into the hole.— Oskaloosa Herald. 


The visible supply of grain in the United States and 
Canada, as compiled by George F. Stone, secretary of 


aa 


_ the Chicago Board of Trade, is as follows: 


|. Dec. 7, 1889. Noy. 30, 1889. Dec. 6, 1888. 
Gee Wheat, bu.......... 33,178,391 31,471,398 36,570,015 
MeeCom, bu........... 5,726,196 6,203,935 6,576,344 

leOats, bU............ 4,869,923 5,116,675 7,591,566 

Bye, bu.... ....... 1,114,766 1,263,672 1,640,055 

7 jarley, bu.........- 2,774,233 2,991,123 2,234,306 

| mer” M B. Castle of Steele county, D. T., says: ‘The Da- 


} kotas have not secured more than half a wheat crop this 
i _ year. Some few localities—Grand Forks and Walsh 
ie _ counties for instance—had fine yields, but many places 
ai og a yield of not more than two to four bushels. It 
_ will take years for the Dakotas to regain what they lost 
by the pares, or partial crop failures, of the last two 
_ years.” 
- The Board of Trade came out ahead in its little tilt 
‘with the State Grain Dealers’ Association, as the latter 
j hdrew all the offensive part of its charges, which al- 
leged that the Chicago Board of Trade was a bigger 
_ gambling hell than those of Baden Baden or Hamburg. 
President Vanostrand said he was satisfied that it was 
ong, and he graciously expunged it from the record.— 
ago Journal, 


Grain dealers at St. Louis have lately been complaining 
ascarcity of cars. It is said that of thoseentering the 
ty alarge majority are billed through to the East, and 

r the rest there is very sharp competition. What can 
done with all this grain is a question that is puzzling 
the grain men and the railroad freight agents. 
erin the history of the city has there been such a 
h of freight to the East. 


_ “The yield of a single grain of wheat is never less than 
yfold under favorable conditions, and when sown 
1 it should be much greater. Every pound of wheat 
id produce a bushel inall sections where wheat is 
fully raised. In rainy sections the portion of 
eh in the graia increases three or four per cent., while 
gluten decreases in a similar proportion, compared 
h dry regions like Colorado.” 


Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners of this 
ave decided to make no change in the grading of 
that will take effect previous to the close of June 
Previous to that date they will give the subject a 
consideration, and may determine to make no change 
all. It would not be well to decide on alterations of 
is that would interfere with the movement of a 
crop on the basis already existing, even though it 
be regarded as proved that an improvement is pos- 


to T. C. Howe, 
We have known for a little while back that some of the 
elevators here were offering 114¢. rebate on storage. 
day the inducement was raised to 2c. making, with the 
difference now in the market between December and May 
634c., and which is good carrying charge. 
stipulate that the storage must be paid to May, and hence 
the wheat must remain in store until then. 
likely to be to plase the Decemer wheat without further 
widening of the May premium. 
December wheat. 
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sible, since a change in standard might not only affect the 
value of outstanding contracts, but also that of grain 
which had been graded under the old rule, and not yet 
passed into consumption.— Chicago Tribune. 


The following table shows the receipts and shipments 


of grain at Chicago during the month of November, 
1889 and 1888: 


" — -——Shipments. 5 

1889. 1888. 1889. : 1888. 
Wheat.... 2,901,772 1,045,838 1,354,513 667,288 
Cornieens 4,276,479 5,655,884 5,090,542 7,468,224 
Oats...... 3,394,199 3,654, 124 5,264,786 2,946,413 
Ry@x.+»- © 299,963 310,801 368,426 303,431 
Barley..... 1,906,388 — 2,082,983 1,373,583 1,364,643 


R. W. Dunham & Co. of Chicago, in a communication 
their Minneapolis representative, say: 


To- 


The elevators 
The result is 
It p actically places the 


The American Cultivator says: ‘‘The grain which is 


used annually ia the manufacture of liquors would give 
991g four-pound loaves of bread to every family in the 
United States.” 
ments made by professional agitators to prejudice the 
farmer against everybody and everything. According to 
the above statement about 69,000,000 bushels of grain are 
annually consumed in the manufacture of spirits. 
the contrary it is only about 20,000,000 bushels, and less 
than one per cent. of it coald be made into bread. Barley, 


Th’s is a very good sample of the state- 


On 


spoiled flour, rejected and no grade grain would not make 
very good bread. 


The last crop report of the territory of Dakota has 
been issued. It shows that the total acreage of wheat in 
1889 was 4,669,717 acres, and the yield 41,009,092 bushels, 
as compared with 3,847,833 acres, and 37,763,847 bushels 
for 1888. The total acreage of oats was 1,122,402 acres, 
and the yield 21,369,708 bushels, a decrease of about 
9,000,000 bushels from the yield of the preceding year. 
The total acreage of corn was 814,677 acres, and the yie'd 
22,832,073 bushels, an increase of about 200,000 acres and 
4,900,000 bushels over 1888. The crops of barley, rye, 
buckwheat, potatoes and flax also were considerably 
larger than in the precediag year. 

There his been some disposition in certain quarters to 
look askance at the eagerness of English capitalists to in- 
vest in the United States, but there are many directions 
in which this movement of capital will be beneficial. For 
one thing, it will make money plentier and easier in a 
section of the country whose development has been very 
rapid of late. Another benefit that will result from it, 
will be the fact that it will increase the facility with which 
the manufactured product involved will find consumers 
abroad, because the foreign capitalists will have an in- 
terest in maintaining and enlarging the market for it in 
their own country.— Weekly Wisconsin. 


Among the arrivals from Europe recently was Mr. S. 8. 
Boyce, the inventor of the new instantaneous process of 
rotting flax and hemp, The new process is so rapid that 
only five minutes’ time is required for the treatment of 
the flax from the unrotted dry straw to the fiber. Mr. 
Boyce’s mission is to establish mills in America, the loca- 
tion to be determined later. He said: ‘‘There is no dif- 
ficulty whatever in growing flax and hemp in America, 
nothing to interfere excepting that the manufacture does 
not exist to make a market for the fiber, hence however 
much might be produced in America, it could not be sold 
until mills are built to spin and weave it.” 


Three-fourths of the corn crop of the entire country 
has been gathered. The month of November gave little 
weather of a character to put back corn-husking, while it 
has been a poor month for the crop to dry out or grade. 
The only state in the corn belt that 1 oks for any free 
movement of new corn during the winter, or in the near 
future, is the state of Nebraska. They have a big crop 
of corn of good quality, and while large numbers of cat- 
tle have have been driven into the state to be fel, there 
will be still left a large surplus which must be sold in its 
raw state. Up to this date all over the corn belt there is 
little corn in crib at ralroad stations. This must be 
necessarily the case no matter how large a crop there is, 
for farmers seldom stop to haul the corn to market dur- 
ing the gathering season.—Zz. 
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SCREENINGS. 


A corn represents the sum total of human misery,— 
Merchant Traveler. 


An Eastern man has patented an elevator boot. It will 
be popular with stern parents, likely.—Lowell Muil. 

The United States imported no flaxseed during Sep- 
tember, while during September, 1888, 61,990 bushels 
were imported. 

Never make love in a corn field. Remember that corn 
has ears, and is easily shocked. You should make an oat 
of this.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


St. Peter—‘‘Who are you?” New Spirit‘ Um—I was 
the manager of a British syadicate.” “Well, 
you skip. This place is not for sale.” 

The out-inspection charge of 10 cents per load on wheat 
taken from the elevators at St. Louis has been abolished, 
and the original system of 4') cents per car adopted. 


Reports from Chicago indicate that ‘‘Old Hutch” has 
been caught in a grain corner himself. This is a genuine 
case of the squeezer being squeezed.—B cltimore Herald. 


Thirty-four thousand dollars lost at faro in one after- 
noon is a pretty severe blow even for a rich Board of 
Trade man. Hemay get it back, however, 
roses are in Bloom.—Chicago Journal. 


when the 


(Thoughtful boy)—Pupa, if hosses and pigeons was in 
the grain business I’d rather buy of the dove. ‘*Why, 
my son?” ‘‘Cause the pigeon gives more pecks to the 
bushel than a hoss.”—Grocers’ Gazette. 


The report that Hutchinson, the boss bunko man of 
Chicago, was caught in the corn squeeze, is too good to 
be true. It is hardly probable that a sharper of his ex- 
perience was caught and pinched at his own game — 
Omaha Bee. ~*~ 


During September we exported broom corn valued at 
$11,148, against $20,938 for September, 1888, and during 
the first nine months of the present year we expor ed 
broom corn valued at $88,039, against $109,151 for the 
first nine months of 1888. 

Statistician Dodge rages again at the soulless specula- 
tors and charges that they go to farmers’ conventions and 
wear the livery of grangers to serve themselves in. One 
of these days the statistician will turn and bite himself 
and die of the rabies —Daily Business. 


During September we. exported wheat of foreign pro 
duction valued at $7,742, against $87,66) for September 
last year. During the first nice months of the present 
year we exported breadstuffs of foreign production va ud 
at $15,898, against $514,761 for the same period of 18s8. 


For pure unadulterated cussedness the Chicago Board 
of Trade can cap the climax. Another cor:er developed 
in Novem»er corn; the price forced up nearly double its 
value—the market unsettled thereby and general gnash- 
ing of teeth. It matters not what the receipts of corn 
were, none of it could inspect No. 2; either it failed from 
quality or manipulation of the inspectors.—Merchant 
Miller and Manufacturer, St. Louis. 

“Tam old,’ said the Sage in the black slouch hat; 
“T’ve hustled on ’Change many years, 

But I ne’er saw a corner on corn in my life 
Before that could move ime to tears.” 


Now, how I came to get this hat 
Is very strange and funny, 
I sheared some Jambs upon the Board 
And collared all their money; 
They all paid up but one poor chap, 
Who was left in misery flat, 
And just to square his debt to me 
He handed out this hat. 
Where’er I go they shout “hello! 
Where did you get that hat?” 
—As sung by “Old Hutch.’ 


WHEAT INSPECTION AT CHICAGO 


The number of cars of each grade of winter and spring 
wheat inspected into store at Chicago during November, 
as compared with the preceding November, was as fol 
lews: 

—— Winter Wheat. ——, 


Spring Wheat.—— 


1889. 1888, 1889, 1888, 

WOW DV ieeareetcus Hae ae NOs Tose cites wae 
WOne cians 72 599 NOES eee. 2,724 213 
NOs Sit ccee es 343, 638 Noy 827. once 974 312 
Woy 453 245225 342 158 WO) AE JF os 325 153 
NoGrade.... 36 15 No Grade.. 31 8 
Total,... 1,293 1,410 Total.... 4,057 686 
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has secured a new grain elevator. 
I, 


George Capp is erecting a distillery near Whitesville, 
Ky. 


Creemore, Ont., 


The new elevator at Bradley, is almost completed. 


Samuel B. Fritz, Botna, Iowa, grain dealer, has sold 


out. 

J. P. Hughes has sold his grain business at Atlanta, 
Ohio. 

W. H. McKee, a grain dealer at Springfield, I1., 
assigned. 

Talpey Bros. & Co. will build an elevator at Armour- 
dale, Kan. 

A grain elevator and flour mill is talked of at Iowa 
Park. Tex. 

The erection of a cotton seed oil mill is contemplated at 
Cuero, Tex. 

F. N. Edgerton of Louisburg, N. C., 
seed oil mill. 

The capacity of the distillery 
be increased. 


has 


will erect a cotton- 


is to 


at New Hepe, Ky., 


Baraes & Probasco of Barnes, Ill., have built corn cribs 


at Yuton, Ill. 


E. J. Edmunds & Co., 
have sold out. 


grain dealers at Washta, Iowa, 


A $300 000 brewery will probably be erected at 
Houston, Tex. 

The brewery lately destroyed by fire at Sheridan, Wyo., 
will be rebuilt. 


Another cotten-seed oil mill will probably be built at 
Brenham, Tex. 


The State Central Brewery will soon be ereeted at 
Grand Island, Neb. 

The Farmers’ Alliance at Blakely, 
cotton-seed oil mill. 


Ga., will erect a 
An elevator of 50,000 bushels’ capacity is being erected 
at Orangeville, Ont. 


Smith & Bruce, grain dealers at Bertrand, Neb., have 


dissolved partnership. 


John Roehm of Philadelphia, Pa., 
repairs in his brewery. 


is making extensive 
Hughes & Co. of Gadsden, Ala., 
distillery at that place. 

The elevator at Port Arthur has been leased by W. D. 
Mathews of Toronto, Ont. 


are going to build a 


Higgins & Tucker, grain dealers 
have dissolved partnership. 


at Loup City, Neb., 


_ Louis G. Stuart, grain and lumber dealer at Guthrie 
Center, Iowa, has sold out. 

A large brewery is to be built at Batavia, N. Y., by the 
Batavia Brewing Company. 

The first elevator on the N. P. & M. is now being built 
at Portage La Prairie, Man. 

J. W. Coffern of San Diego, Cal., 
ete., has sold out to I. Moore. 


J. Mills of Pavilion, N. Y., has just completed a new 
grain warehouse at that place. 


dealer in grain, hay, 


T. R. Webster is building a grain elevator at Rockwell 
and Madison streets, Chicago. 

Out of 180 ears of spring wheat received in Chicago 
Dec. 9, 132 cars graded No. 2. 


W.H. &L G. Hanson, Biddeford, Me., are enlarging 
their grain elevator in that city. 

There were 21,990,924 bushels of grain used during the 
year in the production of spirits. 


Peter McLaughlin, who owned 
elevator at Chicago, has assigned. « 


The firm of Gordon & McCaune, 
con City, Mo., has been dissolved. 


and operated a grain 
grain dealers at Ma- 


Mayor Rutledge has made some 


substantial improve- 
ments in his elevator at Leroy, Ill. 


Grsin dealers in Kansas are obliged to crib their corm 
on account of the scarcity of cars. 


It is reported that the elevators in Nebraska are so full 
of corn that no more can be received. 


A large grain elevator has been erected by Pearen Bros., 
adjoining their mill at Brampton, Ont. 


The Dodge Milling and Grain Company of Dodge, 
_ Neb., has been incorporated witha capital of $25,000. 


The incorporators are J. L. Milligan, Charles Woodruff, 
Joseph Raubinet and C. R Dunker. 


Stucke & Doerr, grain and provision dealers at St. 
Louis, Mo., have dissolved partnership. 


A. & N.M. Block and A. Ullman will build a dis- 
tillery at Vineville, Ga., to cost $10,000. 


Roberts Bros. of Douglas, Neb., grain and lumber 
dealers, have sold their lumber business. 


The firm of H. G. Smith & Co. of Sacramento, Cal., 
has been dissolved, L. Williams retiring. 


C. Moorman of Shelbyville, Tenn., has sold eut his 
grain and grocery business at that place. 


An elevator of 75,000 bushels’ capacity has been built 
by the Screven Rice Mill at Savannah, Ga. 


The firm of Fiske, Thomas & Co., grain commission 
merchants at Chicago, has been dissolved. 


J. W. Allen & Co., grain and flour commission mer- 
chants at Philadelphia, Pa , have assigned. 


Grain elevators are being erected at West Lynne, Por- 
tage La Prairie, Miami and Craigielea, Man. 


The farmers around Ida Grove, Iowa, will form a stock 
company and build a grain elevator at that place. 


It is rumored that the English syndicate has invested 
$4,000,000 in elevators and mills at Duluth, Minn. 


The elevators of Heid & Mory at Houtonville and 
Appleton, Wis., are both doing a rushing business. 


Demopolis Oil Company of Demopolis, Ala., will re- 
build their cotton-seed oil mill lately destroyed by fire. 


A stock company has been organized with a capital 
stock of $50,(00, at Roanoke, Va , to build a brewery. 


The John Hannings Distillery at Owensboro, Ky., 
lately damaged by a boiler explosion, will be repaired. 


The Indianapolis Starch Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind., consume from 2,800 to 3,000 bushels of corn a day. 


The Pillsbury Elevator on the East Side at Minneap- 
olis, was not included in the English syndicate purchase. 


Jesse Dodson of Money Creek, Ill., has bought an in- 
terest in the grain business of Girtin Bros. of Towanda, 
Ml. 

A stock company will probably be organized to erect 
a cotton-seed oil mill and fertilizer factory at Crawford, 
Ga. 


Fort Payne, Ala., is to have a new cotton-seed oil mill. 
The nominal capital will be $60,000; actual capital, $30,- 
ocd. 


A large new elevator is to be erected at Rapid City, 
Dak., in connection-with the new flouring mill at that 
place. 


The Union Elevator Company of Clyman Station, Wis., 
has filed artic’es of incorporation with a capital stock of 
$3,000. 


The Waldron Distilling Company ef Waldron, Ind., 
has filed articles of incorporation, with a capital stock of 
$6,000, 


The Brunswick Brewing & Ice Company, at Brunswick, 
Ga., have let the contract for a $100,000 brewery and ice 
factory. 


The Bennett Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., is now com- 
pleted and ready for work. Its capacity is 800,000 
bushels. 


The Detroit Breweries (limited) at Detroit, Mich., have 
filed articles of incorporation, with a capital stock of 
$500,600. 


John Bryson, a grain dealer at Hammond, II1., says 
that new corn is so wet that grain dealers there refuse to 
receive it. 


The Boody Elevator Company at Boody, Ill., has been 
incorporated to buy and sell grain, etc. The capital stock 
is $10,000. 


The Iron City Brewing Company of Pittsburg. Pa., 
has filed articles of incorporation with a capital stock of 
$1,200,000. 


J. N. Olmstead, grain dealer at Wolstock, Iowa, has 
taken a partner, the style of the firm now being Tatham 
& Olmstead. 


An English syndicate with $5,000,000 capital has been 
negotiating for the purchase of the grain elevators at 
New York City. 


The Eureka Brewing and Ice Company of Wyandotte, 
Mich., have filed articles of incorporation with a capital 
stock of $15,000. 


Henry E. Brooks & Co. has succeeded the Brooks- 
Livingston Company in the grain commission business at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Raleigh Oil Mill and Fertilizer Company of 
Raleigh, N. C., has added some new machinery to its 
cotton-seed oil mill. 


Arthur Gibbs is now conducting the grain and feed 
business of the firm Colwell & Gibbs at Colorado City, 
Colo., Colwell retiring. 


The Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union of America is in 
session in St. Louis. It claims to represent 2,000,000 
farmers, and a proposition is being considered to unite 
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es 


with the Knights of Labor. The consolidation aa 
give the ‘‘jaw workers” a new field to cultivate.—Chicago — 
The Planters’ Oil, Guano and Ice Company at Maca 
Ga., which is erecting an oil mill at that p’ace, has in 
Articles of incorporation have been filed ; 
Griesbach Brewing Company at Milwaukee, 
The grain commission business formerly conducted 
Bowman, Paddock & Co. at Toledo, Ohio, is now ow 
The Tide Water Oil Company has been organized 
Savannah, Ga., to operate a cotton-seed oil mill, 
Several new elevators will probably be erected at Belle- 
ville, Ill., by the millers of that place, to handle and con-— 
A cotton-seed oil mill and fertilizer factory is to b 
erected by the Oil & Fertilizer Company ef Laurens, 
The Co-operative Brewing Company has been organize ih 
in New York City with a capital of $1,000,000 to 
Work has been suspended on the new Wheeler cleraia r 
and malt house at Buffalo, N. Y. The foundation is 
James Ready of St. John, N. B., is building a bre 
at Fairville. The building is five stories high, 150x% 
It is said that the Atlantic Elevator on the “‘Soo” Road 
in Minneapolis is now controlled by the syndicate ben 
A large grain and milling business will be done by eed 
Casselman Lumber Company, lately organized at Cassel- 
The Pacific Coast Elevator Company of Albina, Ore., . 
announce their intentions of erecting a large grain ele. 
Baltimore, Md., is exporting large quantities of grain. 7 
The grain shipped from there on Dec. 4 amounted to. 
Pratt & Co., grain dealers at Decatur and Chi , aE 
have purchased the business of Merris & Co. at bee 
The Washburn-Crosby Mill Company of Minne 
Minn., favor Duluth, Minn., as the site for their new 
The receipts of barley of the Winona Elevator Com-_ 
pany at Winona, Minn., average about forty cars per day, 
R. R. Roberts of Arlington, Neb., a grain and eleva 
man, is also engaged in the lumber | business, having 


Daily Business. i 
creased its capital stock. 
Wis. 1 
capital stock is $10,000. 
by Paddock, Hodge & Co. 
The capital stock is $100,000. 
trol the wheat of that vicinity. Ho 
C. The capital stock is $20,000. 
and operate a first-class brewery. fs 
completed up to the top of the ground. 
feet, with separate boiler and engine room. ex 
recently purchased the Van Duzen elevators. 
man, Ont., with a capital stock of $250,000. 
vator at Rockford, Wash., in the near future, 
832,000 bushels, more than any preceding day. 
Tl., and have an agent there to purchase grain. 
plant. They will erect a 750,000- bushel elevator. 
They are the heaviest purchasers of barley in the State. 
cently put in a yard at Arlington and one at Washington, — 


Two elevators of Mr. Riser at Panola, Ill., are now in, 
use, Mr. Kenega having located there to buy y grain for 
Mr. Riser. Mr. Gard of that place is also dealing = ¢ 
grain. 


The Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union County Exchange at A 
Nashville, Ill., have filed articles of incorporation to con- 
duct a warehouse and grain business. The oo stock 
is $5,000. ‘ 


The Northwest Milling and Elevator Company ae 
posed of J. D.. Libbald & Co. and H. W. Hansell, “has 
Oe pom to operate the elevator and mill at Regina, — 
NW. wk: ce 


John Webb, who shot T. W. McCausland, grain dealer 
of McCausland, Iowa, while attempting to rob that g : 
tleman’s house, is in jail at Davenport, and is playing “the 
insanity dodge. 7 


Mr. Hess claims to have 700,000 bushels of oats in a 
private elevators in Chicago. This is 200,000 bushels 
more than the estimated amount in all the private va 
houses in the city. 


A large grain elevator is to be built at Turtle Lake 
Wis. General Superintendent Scott of the Omaha Road, 
Jas. McCabe and J. Hallett, recently visited that pl 
and selected a site. 


Arrangements have been made by the Standard Oil 
Company to establish a linseed oil mill at Sioux Falls. 
Dak. Members of the company state that it will be 
largest in the world. 


Strong & Miller, grain dealers of Minneapolis, have 
selected a site for theirnew elevator and warehouse, n 
Bethany, Minn. They will begin the construction of 
the buildings at once. 


The sale of the G. W. Van Dusen & Co. line of 
vators has been completed, and the money has been 
This includes seventy-eight elevators on the Ch 
Neyer Railway and the Star Elevator in 
apolis. 


T. C. Friedlander, secretary of the San Fran 
Produce Exchange, sends us a report showing the amot 
of grain in the state at different point? aa ee ’ 
total amount of wheat was 15,300,368 centals; 
3,321,860; oats, 120,856; corn, 134, 915; and ve 


centals, against 10,819,630 centals of wheat, 4,087,050 of 
barley, 120,175 of oats, 266,747 of corn, and 7,040 centals 
of rye on Dee. 1, 1888. 


Stocks of flaxseed in store in Chicagg Dec. 7, 1&89: 
Special bin, 27,059 bushels; No. 1, 340,293 bushels; re- 
jected, 1,006 bushels; total, 370,358 bushels, against 344,- 
166 bushels Nov 30, 1889. 


‘Options have been secured on the grain elevators of 

_ Angus Smith and Manegold Bros, at Milwaukee, Wis., 

_ by an English syndicate. The total capacity of the ele- 
_yators is 1,600,000 bushels. 


__ A company has been formed under the name of the 
af, eee nepolis Breweries, Limited, to secure control of all 

ie breweries in the city of Indianapolis, Ind., and ope- 
them under one management. 


The Phillips Farmers’ Alliance of Phillips, Neb , has 
articles of incorporation, with capital stock $15,000. 
bject is to buy and sel! grain, seeds, etc., and to con- 
general commission business. 


t at Portland, Me., and will be ready for operation by 
winter. It is to be erected by the Canadian Pacific 
road Company, and the plans are all completed. 


The Central Elevator of Chattanooga, Tenn, T. N. 
ik, president, has assigned. The liabilities are $169,- 
nd the assets are about the same. The failure was 
sed by the depreciation of grain in their elevator. 


Fred Berg was arrested and find $50 at Mivneapolis, 
n., for petennding the farmers at Rockville, where he 
‘as elevator agent, by short weights. He was rearrested 
forgery in the third degree on charge of J. F. Cargill. 


At afarmers’ meeting in Alexandria, Minn., it was de- 
ided to erect a new grain elevator. C. A. Pillsbury & 
T o. wrote to the citizens of that place stating that they 

would sell their elevators there to anyone wishing to buy. 


The Nebraska State Board of Transportation has issued 
order commanding the Missouri Pacific Railroad to 
the request of the Farmers’ Alliance at Elmwood. 
to build an elevator on the company’s right of way 
; that place. : 


It is stated that the Canadian Pacific Railroad Com- 

y and the Harbor Commissioners are contemplating 
e construction of an inland basin, with a chain of ele 

ors and storehouses to cost $5,000,000, to be located at 
ntreal, Que. 


The Kewaunee Grain Elevator Company has filed 
ticles of incorporation to operate an elevator and grain 
ehouse at Kewaunee, Ill. Capital stock is $3,500. 
ec incorporators are John Moore, William H. Lyman 
Thomas P. Pierce. 


fall wheat yield in Ontario is very light, scarcely 
ching sixteen bushels to the acre. It has suffered con- 
lerab y from smut and rust, and avery small portion 
f it will be first-class. The spring wheat yields less 
n the winter wheat. 


“Wm. H. Libby of Mattawamkeag, and J. C. Buzzell of 
p gor, Me , with others, intend to erect a grain elevator 
| grist mill at the former place. The elevator will have 
acity of 3,000 bushels. The firm name will be the 
attawamkeag Milling Company. 


President Van Horn of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
tly visited Owen Sound, Ont., and made arrange- 
nts for, securing more elevator room and better dock 
ities. He says Owen Sound will be the Ontario grain 
of the Canadian Pacific R. R. 


The Terminal Union Railway of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
d articles of association. The object of this road is to 
rove the facilities in that city for handling grain, 
etc. It will have direct connection with the docks 
warehouses by means of switches and side-tracks. - 


e Pacific Elevator at Minneapolis, Minn., one of the 
rest in the Northwest, which was leased to Porter 
s., has been sold to the English syr dicate in consider- 
n of $250,000. With this one exception the elevators 
were built by the stockholders of the Minneapolis 
fic Railroad, were sold some time ago. 


e believe the influence of the Chicago Board of Trade 
Iped the price of wheat on this crop to this date, 
e also believe it has been very adverse to the price 
corn. Chicago dealers have sold it, and sold it, and 

ed it in the most merci‘ess manner. We hope 
ody will make money in this world, except short 
of corn.— Toledo Market Report. 


sh, Morse & Co., Kansas City, Mo., have booked 
's for boilers, the following being among the sales: 
80-horse power boiler to go to Northern Texas; one 
‘se power boiler for the new Rialto Building, Kansas 
i. two 80-horse power boilers for the new Nettle- 
hayer Building, Kansas City, Mo.; two 60-horse 
wer boilers for the new Heist Building, Kansas City, 


ish, Morse & Co., Kansas City, Mo., report the 
sales since our last issue: One 40 horse power 
utomatic Engine to J. F. Minter, for mill in Mis- 
horse power Atlas Automatic Engine to Volz 
mill in Kansas; 40-horse power Atlas Automatic 
and boiler, complete steam plant, to the Great 
nm Manufacturing Company, Leavenworth, Kan., 
uring mill in Nebraska; 30-horse power Atlas 
tic Engine to A. W Miller, for mill in Ne- 
40-horse power Atlas Automatic Engine and 


grain elevator of 600,000 bushels’ capacity is to be’ 
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boiler, complete outfit, to D. D. Kuhlman, for mill in 
Indian territory; 20-horse power Atlas Engine and boiler 
outfit to F. H. Briggs, for elevator in Kansas; 40-horse 


power Atlas Automatic Engine to the Kellogg Newspaper | 


Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


There were the following amounts of grain in store in 
Chicago on the dates named: Nov 23, 1889, 617,526 
bushe'’s No. 2 red; 470,700 bushels No 3 red; 64,770 
bushels No 4 red. On Nov. 30, 1889, there were 626,202 
bushels No. 2 red; 512,87 No. 3 red; 71,379 No. 4 red. 
On Dec. 1, 1888, there were 880,693 bushels No. 2 red; 
774,511 No. 3 red, and 82,597 No. 4 red. 


The Union Elevator at Stillwater, Minn., has been sold 
by A. C. Hospes, receiver, under order of the court, to 
Isaac Staples, the principal owner of the assets of the 
Union Elevator Company. With the elevator, which is 
complete in every detail, and has a capacity of 300,000 
bushels, there is land leased from the St Paul & Duluth 
Railroad, and some owned by the company. 


Among the sales of electric light machinery of English, 
Morse & Co., Kansas City, Mo., are the following high- 
speed engines used for driving dynamos: One 60-horse 
power Ide Engine, Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, 
Mo.; one 80-horse power Ide Engine, with 90-horse power 
steel boiler, complete plant, to Manhattan Electric Light 
Company, Manhattan, Kan.; one 35-horse power Atlas 
Automatic Engine for Nelson & Weller Building, Kansas 
City, Mo.; two 60-horse power Ideal. Engines for Pitts- 
burg Gas Company, Pittsburg, Kan. 


The crop of oats abroad is short and the demand for 
American oats excellent. Inthe United Kingdom there 
have been increasing supplies of foreign oats. The 
imports of oats have been in large measure from Russia, 
but the crop there is short and exports are decreasing. 
The export demand here has sprung up within a few 
weeks, and recent purchases have been mainly for Janu- 
ary loading.—Mail and Express, New York. 


There has been considerable trouble at Ledgerwood, N. 
Dak., concerning the laying of a switch to the Farmers’ 
Elevator at that place. The State Railroad Commission 
issued a pre emptory order, and a number ef men worked 
all day laying the tracks to the eleyator, but at right the 
railroad had them torn up. The railroad company refuse 
to allow the switch to be put in, and have done every- 
thing in their power to prevent the elevator doing any 
business. 


During the month of November Duluth, Minn., re- 
ceived 9,435 cars of wheat, while the shipments amounted 
to 4,528,500 bushels. In the past three months the total 
shipments from Duluth have amounted to 10,900,006 
bushels. It is said this is the greatest record ever made 
in shipments from any primary receiving market in the 
world. This equals one eighth of the annual exports of 
wheat and flour from this country to Great Britain, and 
about one-tenth of the entire imports into that ¢ untry 
annually. 


We summarize as follows the reports of our correspend- 
ents, giving a percentage of the acreage and condition of 
winter wheat as compa ed with last year: Ilinois—acre- 
age, 110; condition, 96. Indian:-—screage, 101; condi 
tion, 94. Ohio—Acreage, 984; condition 934. Kentucky 
—Acreage, 106; condition, 96. Missouri—Acreage, 109; 
condition, 99. Kansas—Acreage, 120; condiion, 994 
Iowa—Acreage, 103; condition, 102. Wisconsin—Acre- 
age, 98; condition, 85. Michigan—Acreage, 95; condi- 
tion, 79.—Farmers Review. 


Cc 


John F. Dierks, a grain dealer at Fremont, Neb., is 
dead. 


George G Bailey, a grain commission merchant of Chi- 
cago, is dead. 

The brewery at New Munich, Minn , was slightly dam- 
aged by fire recently. 

A brewery at Macon, Ga., was destroyed by fire recently. 
The.loss was $11,000. 


The brewery of Backman & Hencke at Germantown, 
Cal., burned out Nov. 7. 


The death is announced of E. Bohnert, a dealer in 
grain and feed at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The brewery of the Croghan Brewing Company at 
Croghan, N. Y , was burned down. - 

Theo. Barteldes of the firm of Barteldes & Co., dealers 
in grain, seeds, etc., at Denver, Col., is dead. 

The brewery of Chas. W, Robbins at Germantown, 
Cal., was destroyed by fire recently. The loss was $6,000. 

Maj. Henry E. Van Osdell, formerly in the grain busi- 
ness at Darlington, Wis., died in Nevada, Mo., at the age 
of 74 years. 

William Ba'onowsky, age 13 years, was suffocated in a 
grain bin at the Schlitz brewery in Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 
24 His body had been drawn by suction to the floor of 
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the bio, which was 30 feet deep. Several hundred bush- 
els of omg had to be removed before the body was 
reached. 


We regret to announce the death of D. G. Nelson of 
the firm of D. G. Nelson & Co., grain and produce deal- 
ers at Ogden, Utah. 


The Demopolis Oil Mill at Demopolis, Ala., burned 
Noy. 15. The cause of the fire is unknown. Loss, $125,- 
000; in-urance, $75,000. 


An explosion in the brewcry of Charles Trefz at New- 
ark, N. J., completely wrecking the structure, occurred 
Dec, 2. The loss is $125,000. 


John Jose of Palmyra, Neb., fell into the dump at the 
elevator, and was covered up by the corn that was being © 
dumped. He was not seriously injured. 


The grain elevator at Augusta, Kan., containing 8,000 
bushels of wheat and corn, was destroyed by fire Dec. 8. 
The loss was $25,000; insurance uuknown. 


W. W. Bailey, a prominent grain dealer of Fairbury, 
Neb., died in that city recently. He was one of Fair- 
bury’s pioneer, having moved there in 1871. 


The Caspar Haelsnle Brewery at Jackson, Mich., was 
entirely destroyed by fire, entsiling a loss of $60,000. 
Insurance, $20,000. The cause of the fire is unknown. 


The large grain elevator of J. H. Johnson at Sleeth, 
Ind., was burned to the ground Nov. 19. The loss, in- 
cluding the elevator and grain, is about $4,000; insurance, 

2,500. 


A large elevator, corn sheller and the general store of 
William Baker at Keystone, near Muncie, Ind., were de- 
stroyed by fire Nov. 26. The total loss is estimated at 
about $5,C00; no insurance. 


The Laramie Brewery at Laramie, Wyo, was con- 
sumed by fire Nov. 23. The brewery was owned by John 
Buroman, and operated under a lease by J. C. Heuber. 
The loss is about $15,600; insurance, $10,500. 


Mr. Burke, a grain dealer at Diamord Bluff, Minn., 
was robbed of $6,000 Friday, Nov. 27. A vacant house 
he owned was set on fire by the burglars, and during the 
exc tement the money which was at his residence was 
taken. 


The grain warehouse of Bassett, Hunting & Co. at 
Wesley, lowa, was destroyed by fire Noy. 25. Before the 
fire could be gotten under control it spread to D. R. Put- 
nam’s warehouse and several adjacent buildings, causin Zz 
a loss of $25,000. Insurance, $15,000. ae 


The large grain and seed warehouses of N. H. Adams 
at Decorah, lowa, burned to the ground Dec. 7. The 
fire caught from a stove in the basement The entire 
contents, consisting of large quantities of grain and seeds, 
were consumed. There was no insurance upon the build- 
ings or stock owned by Mr. Adams. 


The large grain warehouse owned by Alex. McCall and 
leased by Marshall & Son at Simcoe. Ont., was comp’etely 
destroyed by fire Nov. 26. The building was valued at 
$1,000; insurance, $500. The total los; is $2,200, and in- 
surance $!,00). It is thought grain thieves had carelessly 
dropped a match, which started the fire. 


Francis N. Tucker of New York City, assistant statis- 
tician of the New York Produce Exchange, died Nov. 22, 
of pneumonia, at the age of 58 years. He had been in 
the employ of the Exchange for over fourteen years, and 
was very popular among the members, who deeply regret 
his death. He leaves a wife and two daughters.” ” 


The grain warehouse of C. G. Austin at Pomeroy, 
Wash., was entirely destroyed by fire, together with 25,- 
000 bushels of barley ard 2,000 bushels of wheat that 
had teen stored there by farmers. Mr. Austin’s loss 
above the insurance was $5,0 0; insurance, $2,000. The 
fire was supposed to hare been started by incendiaries. 


The elevator and mill of Kehlor Bros. at Edwardsville, 
Ill., were bu-ned to the ground Nov. 25, entailing a total 
loss of $39,000. The fire originated in the elevator, and 
rapidly spread to the adjoining buildings. The elevator 
and mill were valued at $140,000; insured for $84,000. 
The elevator contained $70,000 worth of wheat, which 
was insured for $50,000. The flour was sorth $30,000; 
insured for $10,000. This makes the net loss $96,000. 
The cause of the fire is unknown. 


Barnum Blake, the pioneer grain shipper and merchant 
of Port Washington, Wis., died at his residence in Los 
Angeles, Cal., Nov. 30. He was bern in Franklin, Mass., 
in 1816, and went to Port Washington in 1848, where he 
at once engaged in the grain business. In 1866 Mr. Blake 
moved to Lake Forest, Ill., and engag:d in business in 
Chicago. He owned several large g:ain elevators, grain 
and lumber vessels and extensive tracts of land. He 
moved to Los Angeles in 1876, and resided there until the 
time of his death. 


C. T. Pulsifer, a prominent grain dealer of Crowell, 
Neb., was murdered and robbed on the night of Dec. 10 
while on his way home from his office The murderers, 
who are now in the Dodge county jail. are Charles Shep- 
herd and Chris Fuerst of Scribner, Neb. Shortly after 
being arrested they co: fessed their guilt, and said they 
had planned the murder and robbery the previous night. 
They obtained about $20. A crowd of about 560 men 
gathered around the jail, and threatened to lynch them, 
but were finally persuaded to disperse by the prominent 
citizens of Scribner. 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
ztsin deslersof the country, and is the best medium in the United 
Ststes for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
spplication. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon sil topics of interest connected 
with the hsndling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., DECEMBER 15, 1889. 


AN UNJUST RAILROAD RULING. 


A very unique case has been brought before 
the Iowa Railroad Commissioners, which is of 
especial interest to the grain shippers of that, as 
well as other states. Mr. A. W. Gilbert of Le 
Mars, Ia., was offered 3 to £ cents a bushel more 
than the market price for wheat to go to mills at 
Independence, Ia., on the Hlinois Central Railroad, 
and he asked the agent of the C., St. P., M. & O., 
on whic h line his elevator was located, to switch 
an Ill Central car to his elevator to load 
with wheat for Independence. This the agent 
reiused to do. 

Mr. Gilbert then wrote to the general freight 
agent asking him to either give him the same rate 
via the C. & N. W. road to “Independence as the 
Illinois Central made, or instruct his agent at Le- 
Mars to switch the Illinois Central ears to his 
elevator and he would pay the usual switching 
charges. 

The general freight agent replied that they 
could not see their way clear to switch [Illinois 
Central cars to elevators on their line to be loaded 
with wheat for shipment to stations on that road. 
He said that there were times when the flouring 
mills on the Illinois Central have the adv. antage 
over-those on the line of the C., St. P., M. & O., but 
the situation Was just as often the reverse and 
these matters had a tendency to equalize them- 
selves. He considered the market on his road 
fully as good as that on the Illinois Central, and 
recognizing this fact he said he could not afford 
to divert the business that belonged to his own 
road to the Illinois Central. 

This is truly a queer state of affairs. When a 
railroad company takes to dictating to a shipper 
of grain or anything else, as to where he shall 
send it, or over what road he shall ship his grain, 
it is high time to call a stop, and if the railroad 
commissioners cannot or will not give the ship- 
pers immunity from such unjust rulings of the 
railroads they should organize associations and 

ficht the roads. It would not be very difficult to 
ace e the Iowa Legislature pass laws freeing ship- 
= from the rule of the railroads, for the “people 
of that state have little respect for the railroads. 

That this ruling of the general freight agent of 
the C., St. P., M. & O. will work great injustice to 
Mr. Gilbert, as well as other grain shippers, can 
be denied by no one; indeed the agent himself 
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does not deny it; but it would decrease the busi- 
ness of his road if he allowed grain to be so shipped. 
The Railroad Commissioners should order 
the railroad company to allow the shipment to be 
made, and we doubt not that they will. 


MISSOURU’S INSPECTION LAW. 


The constitutionality of Missouri’s grain inspec- 
tion law which went into effect last month is to 
be tested by the Kansas City elevatormen. None 
of them have qualified under the new law, and 
the accrued fines against them amount to over 
$100,000. The elevator men claim that they can- 
not be compelled to operate their houses as pub- 
lic warehouses, while on the other hand the 
commissioners claim that they must, and will try 
to make them do so. 

The law declares that ‘all warehouses, elevators 
and granaries of 50,000 bushels’ capacity and 
over in which grain is stored in bulk, and in which 
the grain of different owners is mined together, 
shall be considered public warehouses.” Elevator 
men who only store their own grain in their ele- 
vyator do not come under the jurisdiction of the 
law, it matters not what is the capacity of their 
elevator, and the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners will find it a very difficult matter to 
make them take out a license and give a bond. 
They might as well try to force a man to take out 
a license and give a bond for storing grain in his 
barn. 

At different times an effort has been made to 
pass bills in the Minnesota legislature declaring 
the elevators at terminal points public warehouses, 
but no bill has been passed, and there is little 
probability of one being passed in that state, for 
it would surely be pronounced unconstitutional if 
passed. 

The Kansas City elevator men held a meeting 
recently to select one of their number to stand 
suit which will be brought by the attorney-general 
of the state. The case will of course be watebed 
with interest by elevator men, but it is the gen- 
eral opinion that the elevator men can not be 
compelled to operate their elevators as public 
warehouses. 


A BOARD OF TRADE CASE THROWN 
OUT OF COURT. 


Judge Tuley recently rendered a decision which 
has caused considerable excitement among dealers 
on the Chicago Board of Trade. The ruling was 
made in the case of Henry Curtis against A. M. 
Wright & Co. Curtis had been dealing on the 
Board through Wright & Co. and made heavy 
losses. He claimed that they did not follow his 
instructions and refused to pay the margins, so 
they sued him for $4,500. Curtis then filed a 
bill in chancery claiming that instead of owing 
Wright & Co., “they were indebted to him to the 
amount of $3,500. Mr. Curtis asked that an in- 
junction be granted restraining further action in 
the suit which W right & Co. had brought against 
him, also for an accounting and an order for the 
production of Wright & Co.’s books, showing 
their dealings w ith him, and a decree for any 
amount due him. 

A temporary injunction was granted and when 
the matter came up before the court on a motion 

to dissolve the injunction Judge Tuley delivered 
the ruling on his own motion. After listening to 
the arguments he said that the bill on its face 
made out as clear a gambling transaction as ever 
came under his notice. He held that both sides 
had entered into a contract for gambling trans- 
actions on the Board of Trade in Wiblaton of the 
state law, and Curtis could have no relief in a 
court of equity. The court thought, however, 
that he would have a good defense to the lawsuit 
by pleading the gambling act. 

The question of the gambling nature of the 
transactions was not raised by either party, and 
the judge delivered the opinion without solicita- 
tion from anyone. There was nothing in the bill 
of complaint to show that the parties were deal- 
ing in options, but he thought they were, so he 
threw the case out of court. 

Option trading is not permitted on the Chicago 


Board of Trade; in fact the Board has stringent 
rules against it, and whenever a member is caught 
dealing in gptions he is either suspended or ex- 
pelled. Trading in futures cannot be calle 
gambling, for the seller may intend to deliver t 

goods, “Whether he intends to do so or not, i 
always a hard matter to determine. If he doe 

intend to deliver and the buyer intends to receive, 
it is not gambling, and there is no law to prol 
such sales being made. 


SHORTAGES AT BUFFALO. 


During the latter part of the season just clo 
sO Many grain cargoes were reported short 
Buffalo that finally L. D. Berry and J. W. Mil 
were sent from Duluth to examine the scales an 
watch the weighing out of grain at Buffalo 
They found the scales at some of the Buffalo ele- 
vators all right, and reported that the scales 
“Niagara B” and “Dakota” were badly out, whil 
those at the “Bennett” and “Erie” were so bad 
out that weighing’on them was merely gue: 
work. 

As soon as it was discovered that the sea 
were out, they were corrected and adjusted, and 
the shortages on cargoes to these elevators 
ceased It is reported that some of the shortages 
caused by these defective scales have been set 
by the Buffalo elevator companies. 

The weighing of grain at Duluth is under 
direction of a state weighmaster, and the state 
law as well as the rules of the elevator companies — 
require the scales to be tested regularly. At Buf- 
falo the weighmaster is an officer of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. a 

A number of contradictory reports have been | 
sent out from both cities. Duluth elevator men 
say that shortages occurred on cargoes from a 
number of points on Lakes Superior and Michi-— 
gan to Buffalo, and think it would seem rather — 
odd that the weighers at all these points should — 
be wrong and those at Buffalo right. On the 
other hand, the Buffalo elevator men say that the — 
shortages only occurred on cargoes from Duluth, — : 
hence the scales at Buffalo and other points were 
correct, and those at Duluth were incorrect. — 
However, there were some shortages reported ong 
cargoes from Chicago. 

It is promised that circulars will be issued ta 
men prominent in the trade at both cities in de- 
fense of the weighing at the respective places. 
If the Merchants? Exchange at Buffalo is going” 
to continue in charge of the weighing of grain at 
that port, let it insist on an examination of the 
scales often enough to insure their weighing ¢ 
rectly. 


he 


ELEVATORS IN RUSSIA. ~ 


At last the Russian Government has ta 
active steps to foster the grain trade of 
country, and an imperial edict has been issu 
empowering two railroads in the southern part 
the country to build fourteen elevators, one of 
them to be at Odessa. Private parties, towns 
any other public bodies will also be permitted + 
build elevators. A scale of charges has b 
fixed by the government and will remain uné 
its control. The government has made some 
cessions to the railroads, but has reserved tl 
right of appropriating all of these elevators | 
any time it may deem fit. 

Six years ago the Russian Govellaaam 
about to grant. a virtual monopoly to Amer 
and French capitalists to erect elevators 
wheat-producing districts, but at the last mo 
withdrew its sanction of the scheme. The pre 
ent move has been taken after much consi 
tion and every precaution adopted to gu 
against any one obtaining a monopoly of 
business. 

The elevator at Odessa will have a capaci 
about 925,000 bushels, but as it will be 
about two miles from the city and not near 
water, an extra and unnecessary expense 
incurred in loading ships. The other eley 
which will be built by the railway compani 
have a capacity of about 15,000 bushels. 
course some of these elevators will be com 


by next fall, but it will take several years to get 
them in working order. 
As the plan is American so also should the ma- 
-chinery be American, and we doubt not that it 
will, for the AmertcAn ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
_ Trap has a number of readers in that country. 
| This new step means that Russia will be a 
__ stronger competitor than ever for the grain trade 
__ of importing countries It has long been her 
__ desire to make the importing countries of Europe 
dependent upon her for breadstuffs, so no effort 
_ will be spared to make the new move a success. 
Russia has an abundance of cheap land and cheap 
labor, and for some time has been importing 
American agricultural machinery, and now that 
she has adopted our method of handling grain 
she will be still better equipped to compete with 


—___ It will be some time before the effect of this 
new move will be felt in this country, but our ele- 
__evator and grain men should prepare to meet it. 
ae Ye There are a great many abuses that can and 
should be done away with. In the correction of 
these lies the salvation of our export grain trade. 
Without the export trade the business of all will 
be greatly reduced. 
The building of elevators will prove a great 
boon to the grain growers of Russia, and they 
will be encouraged to increase their acreage. 
Heretofore they have hauled their grain long dis- 
| to railway stations, and seldom have they 
been able to load their grain into cars, but have 
been forced to pile up the sacked grain in the 
open air, where it generally becomes damaged. 
That Russia’ will soon be producing and exporting 
__- more grain than heretofore can be doubted by no 


— one. 
SHOULD CHICAGO INSPECTION BE 
| 3 _ CHANGED? 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found a number 
of communications from prominent grain shippers 
and receivers on the above question, which has 
been debated quite freely during the last two 
months. The point is right here: The country 
‘ipper wants the grade of No. 2 wheat at Chi- 
cago made wider, so that he can sell against his 
purchases on the Chicago market, and do so with 
some certainty of his purchases being inspected 
as No. 2 or contract grade, and in order that 
may more easily and with a greater degree of 
certainty determine what a farmer’s wheat will 
ade in Chicago. He could also pay the’ farmer 
more satisfactory price for his wheat, as it 
iid be nearer the price of No. 2. 
If the grade was made wider it would be more 
ficult for the speculators to run a corner. They 
im on the other hand that if the grade was 
red the market price of No. 2 would average 
ich below what it will if let alone, and in the 
the producer would gain nothing, because 
he gained by a greater proportion of his 
at going into the contract grade would be 
balanced by the loss in price. 
Many of the shippers do not wish the rules of 
spection changed, but do ask that the inspect- 
be instructed to be less stringent and more 
sular in their grading of wheat. In this they 
joined by a number of Chicago receivers. 
opinion that the Chicago inspection is en- 
y too stringent is so general among members 
the trade that no one can doubt that there is 
d cause for the complaint. It was claimed, 
statistics were cited at the recent hearing to 
e,that the Chicago inspection of No. 2 winter 
had been more stringent since Aug. 15 
it was the first month and a half of the crop 
An investigation should be made, and if 
is found to be true, changes should be made 
vent the tightening of grades in the future. 
the country shipper were provided with a 
scale than the- printed inspection rules to 
him in buying, we should have less com- 
and the inspection would be much more 
tory. The present inspection is not satis- 
to the members of the trade who support 
n that fact we find sufficient cause to de- 
it be changed so as to prove satisfactory. 
are the ones who decide to what market the 
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to retain the trade of the country shippers they | others, it must be inspected again the same as if 


must see to it that they are treated satisfactorily. | it had just come from the country.” 


If Chicago dealers do not do this, they may de? 
pend upon it the bulk of the grain will go to other 
markets. 


HOW WE CAN SERVE YOU. 


If you wish to buy or rent an elevator, place an 
advertisement in our columns. 

Tf you want to sell an elevator, in no other way 
can you reach so many interested people as by 
an advertisement in the Amertcan ELrvarTor 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 

If you want a good man as buyer or superin- 
tendent, or if you want a situation yourself, send 
us an advertisement, stating just what is wanted. 

If you have any second-hand machinery to dis- 
pose of, it is more than likely you can find a buyer 
by advertising; or obtain machinery that you may 
need, by adopting the same course. ; 

Finally, if you are not already a subscriber, we 
think we can do you more than a dollar’s worth 
of good in.the course of a year, and a dollar is 
all we ask as the price of a year’s subscription. 
We want to put the AmrricAn ELEVATOR AND 
Gran Trap» in the hands of every grain dealer 
in the United States. Help us to do so. 


WHEAT WITH TWO GRADES AT 
CHICAGO. 


There is some probability of the stock of No. 
2 spring wheat now in the Chicago elevators re- 
maining there for an indefinite period. The 
trouble is all caused by a new grade made by the 
State Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners. Some time ago red wheat that contained 
5 or more per cent. of white wheat was inspected 
into the elevators as No. 2 spring wheat. Com- 
plaints being made that it was an inferior grade, 
the commission created a new grade to be known 
as No. 2 white wheat. This rule took effect Oct. 
7 last. But in order to protect the holders of this 
wheat it was ruled that what had been inspected 
in as No. 2 spring should be inspected out as such, 
the commissioners thinking, of course, that when 
it was inspected out it would leave the city. 

This, however, was not the case, and when Mur- 
ry Nelson commenced to load some of this infe- 
rior No. 2 spring into canal boats recently to have 
it transferred to his own elevator, he was informed 
by the inspector that it would be inspected out as 
No. 2 spring, but would have to be inspected into 
his elevator as No. 2 white wheat, which is worth 
a few cents a bushel less than No. 2 spring. The 
case was taken before the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission, but they resolved not to render 
a decision until they had consulted lawyers and 
given further consideration. 

There is not a large quantity of this wheat 
which has been reduced in grade in the elevators, 
but the managers of the elevators which contain 
any of it will refuse to deliver any other wheat as 
No. 2 spring until it is removed, for they are 
bound by law to deliver that wheat first which 
has been longest in their houses. Buyers will re- 
fuse to accept this wheat as No. 2 spring, for it 
will not grade as such outside of the warehouse 
into which it was inspected prior to Oct. 7. Thus 
all the No. 2 spring wheat which is in warehouses 
containing some of the inferior grade, and has 
been stored since the inferior wheat of that grade 
was placed in store, will be tied up until the com- 
mission makes a new ruling or there is a demand 
for it outside of the state. 

The ruling will, if it is maintained, work injus- 
tice to a number of dealers in this market, and 
the commission should change its ruling so that 
the same grain will not be given different grades 
while under their jurisdiction. It has been the 
practice of the grain inspectors to apply the old 
rule to grain as long as it remained in store, but 
as soon as a delivery was made, and the property 
transferred to the new owner, then the new rules 
have been applied. About three years ago the 
commission ruled “that as soon as the grain was 
delivered into a car or boat the jurisdiction of the 
department over it ceased, and that if it was to 


shall go, and if the Chicago dealers wish ' go into store again, either in the same hands or in 


| nal points are over. 


MORE ELEVATOR DEALS. 


In spite of the fact that its syndicate has 
dropped the St. Louis elevators, this form of 
property still continues to have attraction for the 
surplus gold of our British cousins. The latest 
New York property is to be gathered in, and that 
the elevators of the Lake Superior Elevator 
Company and Union Elevator Company, at 
Duluth, have been covered by an option. These 
Duluth properties comprise a storage capacity of 
10,000,000 bushels, and if the deal is carried 
through it is intimated that all the elevators on 
the line of the Northern Pacific, except those 
owned by the Sawyer system and the Northern 
Pacific Elevator Company, will be included in the 
transaction. 

If the Munger-Wheeler deal was satisfactory to 
the Briton, there is no reason why either the 
Duluth or New York elevators should be rejected. 
The London Financial Times gives editorial in- 
dorsement of the Chicago and Northwest Granar- 
ies Company, Limited, which gathered in the 
Chicago houses. One thing is notable, both in 
the prospectus of the company and in the editor- 
ial of the Times, viz.: its omission to state the 
real cause of the decreased earnings of the Chi- 
cago elevators for 1888. The prospectus of the 
British company states that the profits in 1888 
amounted to $138,942, the average profits for eight 
years being $405,659 annually. It makes it appear 
that this falling off was due to the failure of the 
wheat crop for two years, and the fact that the 
“maize crop” did not begin to move until July, 
1888. The fact is that Chicago received a third 
more corn in 1888 than in 1887. The real fact is 
that the days of huge profits on storage at termi- 
Elevator charges in Chicago 
have been reduced. They will probably be re- 
duced still further at every terminal. The New 
York elevators will soon feel the hand of the law, 
as to charges, and vast profits at terminal points 
are virtually at an end. The country houses and 
low prices for grain have effected the change. 
Let the Britons have our elevators (at good 
prices) if they want them. Perhaps railways will 
furnish free storage for grain in the near future, 
for limited periods. 


ELEVATOR comparfies doing business in North 
Dakota are charged with “buying the farmer’s 
wheat after grading it down to the lowest possi- 
ble notch, and then after cleaning it they sell it 
to the mills as No. 1 hard.” This is a fair sample 
of the wild and unreasonable charges made by 
the professional agitators to arouse the farmers 
of the Northwest to do anything but attend to 
business. There may be cases of injustice and 
unfair dealing, and we do not doubt there are; 
for they are to be found in every line of business. 
But we know that the elevator companies of the 
Northwest are not open to such general charges. 
There are many honest, fair and conscientious 
men in the business, who are not only above such 
trickery, but are also above suspicion. 


Tue railroad companies of Nebraska seem decid- 
edly opposed to the building of elevators along 
their lines by farmers, and we do not blame them 
in the least. If the farmer wishes to go into the 
grain, milling, dry goods, groceries, or any other 
line of business, let him do so. The farmers of 
Polk county, Neb., have formed a co-operative as- 
sociation and wish to buy and ship grain from Os- 
ceola, but the Omaha & Republican Valley Com- 
pany refuse to give them a site for an elevator 
along their tracks; so they have appealed to the 
State Board. The farmers claim that the railroad 
company has plenty of room in its yards to grant 
them a site, and that the grain men are in a com- 
bine to keep down prices. The charge against 
the grain dealers must be false, for if it were not, 
other dealers would soon go there, and competi- 
tion would soon force the price up to the market 
yalue of the grain, 


all who are interested in the trade in any capac- 
ity, whether subscribers or non-subseribers, 


Rysw the opinions of Chicago's chief grain in- 
spector on the proposed changes in the grading 
of No, 2 winter tp and the probable effects of 
such a change. 


Jy you have anything to say to the members of 
the grain trade, send it to us, If you can give 
the trade any information, or do anything that 
will advance the interests of the trade, it is your 
duty to do #0, 


Riva this number carefully and ponder whether 
it in not worth a dollar a year to you, if you are 
not already a subscriber, Sf you conclude that 
it is, wend us a dollar; if you believe that it is not, 
keep your dollar, 


Ww wish all our readers A Munny Ounisrmas 
and trust that we shall be instrumental in making 
the COMMNE VOar a bright, prosperous and success- 
ful one for every reader of the Amunican Exuvaron 
Asp GnHatis Tape, 


Suouiw the grade of No, 2 wheat at Chicago 
be made wider so a6 to admit more of what 
is now graded No, 3% hat is the question, 
and not whether the Chicago Board of Trade is a 
gambling hell or not, 


Asoviin Chicago warehouseman has been in- 
dicted by the grand jury for issuing fraudulent 
warehouse receipts and pulling the wool over the 
eyes of his victings, The warehouse receipts were 
not for grain but for wool, 


Tw cause of the Jarve movement of corn from 
St, Louis tothe seaboard was somewhat a mystery 
until few railroad managers made an investiga- 
tion and discovered that several roads running 
cast from that city were cutting rates, 


ven 

Muncuany & Co, Philadelphia, have sent us 
phototypes of the new bridge over the Worth, 
Seotlind, with a deseription of it, This new 
bridge is without doubt one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest engineering: feat of the present 
COMMULY, 


Suvien of the eight Chicago elevators sold to 
the Dritivh syndicate are assessed officially at 
$224,000, Yo, their value as stated by the wyn- 
dicate is over twenty times this anount, There 
int Whole colony of Africans in this woodpile, 
somewhere, 


Tin Vast wants oats and corn, but the railroads 
have not the cars to transport itp We have been 
exporting large amounts of both these grains, and 
ib would seem that the foreign and Hastern de- 
mand is strong enough to justify a rise of a few 
cents in the price of both, 


Somw tine ago it was charwed that the elevators 
controlled by the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
orn Lailway had been stealing by doctored seales 
from the farmers shipping through them, and no 
one has denied the charge, Mave the complain 
ants been bribed to keep mill? 


Muon of the tine of the recent hearing granted 
by the MWinois Railroad and Warehouse Conmin- 
won wm Chicago to the UWinois Grain Dealery’ 
Assovimtion, was given upto the discussion of 
whether ov not the charge that the Vourd of 
Trade was pumbling bell was a just one, ‘Ihe 
charge, it must be admitted, was # serious one, 
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but President Vanordstrand of the Grain Dealers’ | should take this advice of intelli re 
Association withdrew it. This has nothing to do | farmers who have made a study of the subj 


with the changing of the ete of wheat, 
and the grain dealers should have objected to 
their time being taken up with the discussion 
of it, 


Tux manufacture of corn husks into cloth and 
paper will no doubt be classed among our leading 
industries at no distant day. Corn husks are 
used quite extensively in Austria for this pur- 
pose at present, and it is said that the paper is 
stronger, harder and firmer than that of the same 
weight made from linen or cotton rags. 


Tue falling off in deliveries of wheat in Mani- 
toba has caused millers to bid it way up for fear 
they will not be able to secure Hees fs to keep 
them grinding through the season. They have 
sent buyers into the country markets and the 
grain shippers have been compelled to stop buy- 
ing wheat, a8 there is no money in it for them. 


AMONG our communications this month is a 
letter from §, K. Marston, the secretary of the 
SNlinois Grain Merchants’ Association, which 
should be perused by every grain dealer of the 
country. It is to the interest of grain dealers to 
communicate with the members of the trade 
through our columns, and we invite you to do so. 


Tun A, P. Dickey Manufacturing Company of 
tavine, Wis., write us that they are equippin 
the plant of the Duluth Elevator Company wit 
the Soule Alarm and Feed Cut-off. They are also 
putting in some for the Lake Superior Elevator 
Company at Duluth. Both these elevator com- 
panies speak in highest words of praise of this 
wonderful invention, 


Buckys shops have greatly increased in num- 
ber of late in Chicago as well asin the country. 
Since the Chicago Board of Trade was beaten at 
Jaw in ite efforts to keep quotations from the 
bucket shops, they seem to have taken a fresh 
start, and at present are very active all over the 
country, The Chicago Board tried for over eight 
years to exterminate them but failed, 


Do sor complain of the elevators at terminal 
points and the deductions made by them to allow 
for future shrinkage; for they will only blame it 
on to the railroads, Combine and make the rail- 
road companies give an exact bill of Jading for 
the full amount delivered to them, Then, and 
not until then, can the responsiblity for the short- 
ages be traced out and a stop put to them. 


We direct attention to the card of Messrs, 
Vannerson & Co., commission merchants and 
brokers of Augusta, Ga, which will be found 
under its appropriate head in this issue. They 
are well located and have facilities for handling 
grain, flour and provisions to advantage, with light 
charges for business intrusted to them, They 
will be pleased to correspond with shippers. 


Aw association has been formed in New York 
by the forwarders, canal boat owners, and others 
interested in the canal, to fight the railroad inter- 
est, Capt, M, DePuy, who Gal been elected pres- 
ident of the association, claims that the wharfage 
raves at New York City are excessive, that the 
grain elevator rates and the insurance rates are 
unjust and illegal, and that diserimination in 
favor of the railroads is unfair, 


Acconving to the North British Agriculturiat 
the Vormartine Agricultural Society held a meet- 
ingg recently, and discussed, a» had been an- 
nounced they would do, the question of bringing 
the producer and consumer together and doing 
away with the middle man, At the elose of the 
debate the chairman said, “It seemed to be the 
fooling of the meeting that, on a largé seale, it 
wan not practioal, It might be earried out on a 
small poale, but, so far as the agricultural com- 
munity at large was concerned, it did not seem to 
be feavible.” The members of the “Wheat Trust” 
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A CORNER was run in corn in Chicago on 1 
two last days of November, and B. Peters He 
inson had to settle for 4 neat quantity at 60 
“Old Hutch” was so mad because he hz 
caught napping that he abused everybod 
bulls are said to have cleared about vi 
of the deal. 


An Indiana Car Service Association has 
organized which embraces forty-six 
Indiana. It will become effective the first of 
year, and one dollar per day per car 
charged for delay of cars and use of | 
all cars not unloaded within forty-e 
after artival, or not loaded within forty-eig ) 
after being placed in position for unlo: idl i 


Tue price of bar silver on the London mark 
is going up, and the advantage which Ine 
silver currency gives her grain exporters 
those of the United States is growing less. 
it keep on going up. This advantage of 
a bushel which the India exporters have, o 
Ast of some other countries, and espe 

y the United States, may be erased. 


T. W. McCaustasp of McCausland, 
writes that he read with a smile the notice o 
death in last month’s issue of the American F 
VATOR AND Grain TRrAve. We were misi 
We know that grain dealers will be ple 
learn that their brother merchant is not onl 
to smile at his own obituary, but is in a fair 
to recover from what was thought to be a 
wound inflicted by a cowardly burglar. 


Tux Toledo Market Report and the Baltin 
Journal of Commerce are trying to prove to 
another that their out-inspection of i 
better than that of the other. le 
ancient history has been published in each ¢ 
but as yet there has been no competitive 
nation of samples of the grain ec 
so we are unable to determine which place 
Western shipper should send his grain to. 


onside 


; 


Amona our callers the past month was 
John O. Foering, chief grain inspector of P 
delphia. Mr. Foering had been making a 1 
the leading grain cities of the West, and ae¢ 
ing himself with the Western situation, In 
ally, we suppose he put in a good word for 
delphia as a shipping point. However that 
be, Mr. Foering has given Philadelphia 
able reputation for fair inspection to shi 


——— 


Tury are having a grain car famine in t 
Southwest. A report from Kansas City says, t 
elevator men and track jobbers at that plac 
uhable to handle their business, owing to the | 
of accommodations. The demand for ears 
greater in Kansas than anywhere else, and i 
said that many of the roads have even resortec 
boarding up flat and coal cars for the shipme 
grain. It seems that the crop liar is still on 
in Kansas. ‘ 


Tux Missouri Railroad and Warehouse | 
mission has declared war against the Mereh 
Exchange of St. Louis, by deciding not to 
the oo ana to deal in grain inspe 
St. Louis, which would greatly reduce tl 
receipts of St. Louis. An indignation 
was held by the members of the Exch 
cently, and some of the prominent me 
clared that the Warehouse Commission could 
interfere with the Exchange, A great 
the grain that was formerly inspected in Si 
is now inspected in Kast St. Louis, a 
spection fees do not pay the expenses ot 
partment, alga shippers and farme 
the inspection in E 


<Ht 


ast St. Louis, whi 
ducted by the Merchants’ Exchange, is 
better for them. he grain dealers 
undoubtedly have the advantage 


ommissioners, and if the i 


rit the receivers and the shippers unite and 
the railroads to deliver the exact amount 
t Mcecica: iy pouatng te ine |? 
_permitting the busi- 

be carried oni on in thie inaccurate way, they 
s connected with the handling of the 
n to steal, and it is known that many of them 
tly yield to the temptation. The grain 
eserves good service as well as any other 


¢ — and if they will demand it, it will 


as rumored at Chicago recently that the 
ee companies would take no more risks on 
elevators. They may for a short time re- 
take risks; but there is too much profit in 
business to refuse it. It may be that this 
f@ was intended as a sort of warming to the 
yator companies and grain dealers that the ex- 
tate which is charged at present would 
‘reduced. The insurance companies can 
ll afford to make a large reduction and the 

a dealers should demand it. 


VE is on foot at Atchison, Kan., to organ- 


peereny to export grain directly from 
to t Britain. A miller of Atchison 
y began to export flour directly to Great 
and it has proved so satisfactory that he 
grain can be exported ata greater profit 

ag it directly to Great Britain from 
points than sending it through brokers 
d points. In this way there will be no 
we charges to pay at New York or other 
on our coast, and the promoter of the 
ne claims that lower through rates can be 
d from Kansas to Great Britain than by 
- the grain to a seaport and then re- 
zit. He predicts that within three years 
ents of grain will be billed through from 
souri River. We see no good reason why 
of Western grown grain should not be 
directly from Western points, but a 
[share of it will naturally be sent to grain 
rs for distribution as there is a demand 


teportod that the English syndicate which 
option on the plant of the United Ele- 
pany of St. Louis has decided not to 
> experts who examined the books made 
rable report and recommended the sur 
the option. The experts reported that 
s for 1886 amounted to $156,000; 1887, 
while in 1888 the loss was $13,226. 
stock is $2,685,000; bonds, 6 per 
0,000. This report caused a big break 
of the company, and it sold from $75 
$59, and some sales are said to have been 
a lower figure. The elevator companies 
quis were aware they had not received 
return from their capital, so they organ- 
nited Elevator Company in orfer to do 
h the sharp competition which led them 
ates, and to more economically manage 
rate the elevators at St. Louis. Although 

; are lower than they have been hereto- 
il the report for the business of 1889 will 
how a balance on the credit side. 


DSTREET’S report of the wheat stocks on 
shows that di during the four weeks of No- 
there was an increase of 7,507,659 bush- 
stocks of wheat at shaek i; 000 points 
af the ocky Mountains in the United S 
t 20,213,000 bushels for the 
2eks 5 ending Nov. 2. The stocks of wheat 
30 was 54,455,455 bushels, against 51,- 
bushels on Dec. 1, 1888. The stocks have 
‘so since April, 1888, when the 
s over 59,000,000 bushels. The total 
f the Pacific coast was 8,120,000 bushels, 
9,370,000 bushels on Noy. 2, and 6,476,- 
-on Dee, 1, 1888. The stocks of corn 
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east of the Rockies on Nov. 30 was 9,456,959 


bushels, against 11,032,365 bushels on Nov. 2, 
and 9,313,454 bushels on Dee. 1, 1882 The. 


stocks of oats 92702 TS bashels, 
against 12,561,963 on Nov. 2, and 10,009,180 on 
Dec. 1, 1888. The stocks of barley amounted 


4,163, 489 bushels, against 2,768,372 on Nov. 2, 


and 3,544,750 on Dee. 1, last year, The stecks 


of rye were 1,556,907, against 1,563,910 on Nov. 
2, and 1,995,269 on Dee. 1, 1888 


Durie November we exported breadstuifs 
valued at $10,053,446, agaist 264389 for 
November, 1888, and for the five months ending 
Nov. 30 we exported breadstuffs valued at 4 


582,040, against $52,738,676 for same period of 


1888 During the month we exported 4218134 
bushels of ae Sey 4,617,338 of corn, 173.075 of 
barley, 153,772 of eats and 173451 af rye, 
sennes 3,342,707 bushels of wheat, 3,375,651 of 
eorn, 22] 305 of barley, 65,568 of oats, and ne 
rye for November last year. During the five 
months ending Nov. 30 we exported 2AIWAISS 
bushels of wheat, WLS of corm, WATS of 
barley, 1,195,672 of oats and 633,489 of rye, 
against 24,957,736 bushels of wheat, 16, S2ASN 
of corn, 1,042,489 of barley, 283,128 of oats and 
75,839 of rye for the same period of 1888 Wheat 
and barley about held their own, while corn, cats 
and rye show a remarkable increase. 


DOTS ANB BASHES. 


However shert “‘Hutch” is he doesn’t acknowledge the 
corn. 

The wheat shipments from Duluth by lake during the 
season just closed was 5,599,171 bushels, 

If the squeeze in com pinches the ears off some of the 
Chicago grain gamblers few will weep.— Oxkivak Nerth- 
western. . 

The inspection of new Western com at Baltimore is re 
ported to show good quality, and the Dulk of it grades 
new mixed. 

We exported no flaxseed during the first nine months 
of the present year and only 14 bushels during the ame 
period of ISS. 

Broom corn has proved to be a profitable crop in Ranss 
this year. Rice county farmer, it 8 GH, will receive at 
least $50,000 for theirs. 

Kans City is about to make a strong effort to hare a 
number of flour mills established there in hope of making 
the city a great grain center. 

A grain charter of a sailing 
time, was made at New York Nov, 21. 
for corn to Copenhagen or Ayrhurt. 

A syndicate has purchased 480 acres of Hand near the 
great Kakabeka Falls in Ontario for the purpose of buikl- 
ing up a second Minneapolis at that point. 

Large shipments of eats were made last month from 
Chicago to Ogdensburg on a basis of 4 cents per bushel, 
the vessels to store the eats during winter, 

The Norther Pacific permits the overloading of grain 
cars of 40,000 pounds’ capacity to the extent of 4,000 
pounds, to facilitate the shipment of wheat, 

At last reports Levi Mayer was still in Minneapatis ne- 
gotiating on behalf of English capitalists for a few more 
elevators, mills, and other paying properties. 

The Grand Trank Railway Company has reduced its 
rate on corn from Chicago to New York to 2 cents per 
hundred, which is the rate charged by other roads, 

Tnquirer—Was Old Hutch squeezed this time? Chorus 
of Former Victims—Well, I should smile, [And their 
smile Was distinctly heard two blocks away. }— liege. 
Tridune. 

A report from Mount Carroll, TIL, says Abram Litehy, 
who was administrator for several estates, is defaulter for 
from $20,000 to $50,000. His downfall is attributed to 
Wheat speculation. 

A Minnesota fammer recently dropped dead while rais- 
ing a sack of wheat from his wagon at an elevator in 
Chippewa county, We are not informed what : was 
that made the sack se heavy. 

Tf all the corncods produced were used in the mant- 
facture of corncod pipes our farmers would soon become 
wealthy, at the rate they are selling this year, A Missouri 
farmer recently received $30 for 100 bushels of corn and 


vessel, the first ina long 
The rite was 3. 


tw 
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S27 for the cobs. Great quantities of these pipes are be. 


tag Shipped re Earope, aad the demand for them & cor- 
Staatly increasing both at home and abroad. 


There is one thing about B. P. Hetehinzon that the 
Baard of Trade men can depend upon, and that i. he is 
caught Short im the cam sjreese he will pay every cent 
ef Ris less. 

“Oil Hatch” took bis medicine in the recent corn deal, 
tat the Himes on his face woukd Indicate that he had been 
leaning wp against a live wire in some part of CGakaca — 
Preewr Pres. 

Mrs. Bi GC. White of Raita, N.Y. whe & chared 
wth forgery t@ the alhowat of SVAN, was arrested ih 
Cakage recently where, B & Glheed, She lost most of the 
money in the backet shops. 

The farmer hare b Rh fo form a rust er combina: 
tion te control pres of wheat or other fare predeety, 
but there ls wo Chass of peeple whe have any better right 
te de R— _Drowers” Fowrnal. 

Te may seem wrong t bare geod com for ke], bal 
when iz doing § the farmer wot only defeats the eval e- 
tortionits, bat Increaws the wing vale of the arplus 
grain, the balance is on the right ade. 

Te was reported en the GCakace Beaand of Trade re- 
cently that the Muager Wheeler system of clevatansy with 
a capacity of about GRAN daselk cashed aly 
GS1,009 bashe’s af all Rinds of crak, and analy 1QL.00Q 
bushels of wheat. 

The prize of $500 affered by the pAikkers of the 
Amerwoan Agrivuterté far the Rrgest crop af ants fro 
one acre, has been awarded to R. W. Striekaad af 
Aldiea, N.Y. His acre yieWMed a few pownds more than 
184 bashes of eats. 

The digee of Chkage brokers whe engineered the 
*sgueese” in Nevember cam gem to hare deen mere 
successful in “hekling up” the creat meoulates, Hatehin 
Son, than were the footpads who tried Rome weeks ago 
—Trdtananas Journal. 

George Gardner of Pawnee county, Neb. gathered 
from one acre of ground 1@ Dasel’s ef coma Me 
Ganiner was coapering for a G00 prize, and foar reliable 
men assed a the gathering and weighing and made 
aftkiavit that the abevels a feet. 

The fanchl report of Chef Gah Iagpecter Carwa 
of Minnesota for October Shows that the Balkace an hand 
Oet. 1 was SVW_.@; the receipts for Oetoher were SE 
SWI: g Cheek to the Sate treasurer was drawn for Sie. 
SOQ, Raving HUW ia the hands of the Inmecter, 

Chief Grain Ineecter Causa s GH to de gratified 
With the result of the work af the Mimaesots Graik Re 
gpection Deparament so far ths casa, Atthough 40009. 
QW Dashels of wheat have Been ingmected, aaly owo 
formal complaints “have Been ledged against the nec. 
Tar, 

At a hearing grantkd dy the Minnesota Board of Rail 
read and Warehouse Commissioners at Mow Lake, 
Mian., Nov. 20, which was attended Dy abeat seventy 
five farmers, Ro was claimed that private shippers were 
charged $3 per day per car demurrage at terminals, while 
eOarignees Were charged Bat Sl Per oar, 

Our correqpondence this week from many Realities ha 
the com surplus districts appears to suggest mote Retina 
dion among farmers this season to enid this grain han was 
shown a Year aga, although ft is nat clear that the aver: 
age quality is better, There bs erklence that the yield 
Wi De more or less hort of the earlier expectations in 
many sections The growing wheat crop das deer 
favored by the prolongation of moisture and raikd ten: 
perature, and as a whole isin excellent: position for the 
advent of winter weather—Crrederalt Pree OQerrent, 


DISAPPOINTING CORN REPORTS. 


A Chicago correspendent of the St, Louis Paw Deed 
SAYS, OrnTnous growls are Reghnaing to de heard from the 
corn country east of the Mississippi concerning Doth the 
quantity and quality of this year’s yield, compared with 
that of the year before, where watil within the ast tea 
days everything was, sald to be cadewnde ruse, and now 
come reports of a less brilliant hue, Parmers ay the corn 
is green and promises to be too soft to grade No, 2 before 
next spring, The rain is not wholly responsible for this 
state of aifaikx Much ef the Seow curing nature of the 
grain is due to the influence of the season ia the region 
ncferred ta, and the yield ts also disappointing and much 
behind the eartier estimates, 
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Issued on November 12, 1559. 
Batine Peess.—Peter K. Dederick, Loudonville, N. 


Y. (No model.) No. 415,029. Serial No. 80,409. Filed 
Oct. 31, 1982. Patented in Canada Oct. 27, 1886. No. 


ConDENSeR FoR Batine Presses.— James W. Bailey, 
Wallis Station, Tex. (No model.) No. 414 671. Serial 
No. 310494, Filed May 11, 1889. 


june Tichtexer.—Ermst F. Autenreith, New York, 
assignor to the Glen Cove Machine Company (Limited), 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (No model.) No 414,834 Serial No 
319,44 Filed Aug. 3, 1889. 


Evevatror Bucxer—Thomas J. Walden, Lebanon, 
Ind. (No model.) No. 414,829. Serial No. 304,656. 
Filed March 25, 1839. 

E.evarorn Case.—Aurelius VY. Pitts, Marseilles, II. 
No model.) No. 414,721. Serial No. 283,947. Filed 
Aug. 27, 1888. 


Rorary Grats Merer.—Romanus Bohnenblust and 
Arnold Bohnenblust, Riley, assignors of one-fourth to 
Peter H. Gfeller and Theodore Mauz, Tell, Kan. (No 
model.) No. 414,750. Serial No. 318,695. Filed July 
2, 1889. 

Iasued on November 19, 1559. 


Spreat Convevor.—Hans Birkholz, Milwaukee, Wis., 
assignor to Edward P. Alis, same place. (No model.) 
No. 415,04. Serial No 215,312. Filed Oct. 4, 1886. 


E.evator Bucker—Henry W. Avery, Cleveland, 
Ohio (No model.) No 415,236. Serial No. 308,078. 
Filed April 22, 1889. 


Batise Press,—Phillip Steuerwald and Albert Cord- 
ing, Sannemin, Il. (No model.) No. 415,476. Serial 
No. 9430. Filed May 3, 1889. 


Grain Can Door Fasrenen. —Charles H. Emery and 
James P. Emery, Hyde Park, assignor of one-third to 
Dwight B. Carmichael, Lake, lil. (No model.) No. 415,- 


668. Serial No. 300,424. Filed Feb. 19, 1889. 
Grats Can Door.—Clifton D. Pettis, Terre Haute, 
Ind. (Nomodel.) No. 415,468. Serial No 300,094. 


Filed Feb. 16, 1889. 


GRAIN Toursern.—Siegfried Hirschler, Worms, Ger- 
many. (No model.) No. 415,46). Serial No. 319,892. 
Filed Aug 6, 1889. 


Horse Powrr.—William M. Milroy, Baltimore, Md. 
(No model) No. 415,215. Serial No. 319,055. Filed 
July 29, 1889, 


Wueat Scocrern.—James B. M. Kehlor, St. Louis, 
Mo. (No model.) No. 415,275. Serial No. 290,635. 
Filed Nov. 13, 1888. 

Grats Messtre.—Harvey M. Gipple, Audubon, Iowa, 
assignor of one half to W. H. Jones, same place. (No 
model.) No. 415,292, Serial No. 319,118. Filed July 
29, 1889. 

Issued oa November 26, 1589. 


Bae Hotpen.—Frederick W. Weber, 
(No model.} No. 415,803. 
Sept. 11, 1889. 


\ 30alsburg, Pa. 
Serial No. 323,643. Filed 


Bet Carrier —Thornton M. Nichols, Lexington, Mo. 
(No mvdel.) No. 415,921. Serial No. 318,171. Filed 
July 2, 1889. 


Becker Evevator vor Frourine Mit1s.—William 
J. Pardy, Carberry, Manitoba, Can., assignor of two- 
thirds to John Peters Anderson, Robert Henry and D. S. 
Montague, all of same place. (No model.) No. 415,819. 
Serial No, 319,351. Filed July 31, 1889. 


Can Stanren.—John 8, A Miller, Chicago, Ill 
model) No. 415,727. Serial No. 323,335. 
7, 1889. 


Grain Sepsnatorn.—Albert J. Etzold, Detroit, Mich. 
(No model.) No. 415,709. Serial No. 290,093. Filed 
Nov. 6, 1888. 

Bate Removine anp Heapinc-uce ATTACHMENT FOR 
Prrsses-—William C. Hackett, Greenville, Miss. (No 
model.) No. 415,909. Serial No. 312,717. Filed May 
AA, 1889. 


Wrientne ScaL‘s.— Luke G. Spencer, St. Johnsbury, 
Vt, assignort» the EF. & T. Fairbanks Company, same 
place. (No model.) No, 415,824. Serial No. 319,865. 
Filed Ang. 6, 1889. 


Isnned on December 3, 1589. 


(No 
Filed Sept. 


snLS Fastestn.—Eugene A, Sherman, Stevens Point, 
Wis. (No model.) No. 416,509. Serial No. 324 668. 
Filed Sept. 21, 1889. 


Arpanates FoR Ciipring Oats, Evc.—William W. 
Ingraham, Chicago, Ill. (No model ) No. 416,335. Serial 
No. 262,111. Filed March 6, 1889. 


Eiuvaton.—Joxeph W. Roberts, Rogers, Ark. (No 
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model.) No. 416,301. Serial No. 326,505. Filed Oct. 


9, 1889. 


Grain Meter —Ben. F. Warner, Homer, Mich. (No 
model.) No. 416,525. Serial No. 30),090. Filed Feb. 
16, 1889. 


Grain SEPARATOR AND CLEANER.—Michael N. Lan- 
fenburg, Stockton, Cal., assignor to the Stockton Com- 
ined Harvester and Agricultural Works, same place. 
(No model.) No. 416,464. Serial No. 267,276. Filed 
March 15, 1888. 


Beam ScaLes.—Fred C. Hammond, Springfi-ld, Vt, 
assignor of one-half to William L. Whitcomb, same place. 
(No model.) No. 416,261. Serial No. 317,856. Filed 
July 18, 1889. 


Weicutne Scates.—George W. Craig, Charleston, W. 
Va. (Nomodel.) No. 416,399. Serial No. 299,430. 
Filed Feb. 11, 1889. 


issued on December 10, 1889. 


Bac Fastener.—Robert Wilson, Grubville, Mo. (No 
model.) No. 416,771. Serial No. 308 994. Filed April 
29, 1889. 


Exrectrric Inpicator For GRaIn Brys—Adrial C. 
Thompson and Horace B. Newton, Greeley Center, Neb. 
(No model.) No. 417,117. Serial No. 327,292 Filed 
Oct. 17, 1889. 


Grain CLEANER.—Benjamin Holt, Stockton. Cal. (No 
model.) No. 416,916. Serial No. 321,514. Filed Aug. 
21, 1889. 


Hay Press.—Lemuel J. Brown, Sumner, Tex. (No 
model.) No. 419,899. Serial No. 309,829. Filed May 
6, 1889. 


Gratin Scates.—Charles H. Cooley, Hartford, Conn., 
assignor to the Pratt & Whitney Company, same plac>. 
(No model.) No. 416,714. Serial No. 288,151. Filed 
Oct. 15, 1888. 


Wacon ScaLes.—Benjamin F. Stein, Cleveland, Ohio. | 
(No model) No. 416,761. Serial No. 319,633. Filed | 
Aug. 3, 1889. 


THE WHISPERING CORN. 


Have you e’er walked at early morn 
Beside a field of stately corn, 

Just while the red sun crossed the rim 
Of this round world, mist wet and dim? 
Often have I, if but to hear 

Mysterious whisperings far and near. 


*Tis just at nature’s waking time, 
While hillsides yet are white with rime, 
And while the first lark rising flings 
Dew spray from off its early wings, 
And now and then a faint sound tells 
Where cattle rise and shake their bells. 


“Hush,”’ says the corn; “with dog and gun 
I see a hunter hither run. 
Oh, trembling hare, far inward hie; 
Lie close, oh partridge, do not fly.” 
The hunter lists. It seems to say: 
“No game is lurking here to-day.”’ 


Sometimes the farmer comes to see, 
And then it says: ‘“‘Here’s gold for thee, 
Which sun and air and sky and soil 
Have gathered to reward thy toil. 

Ten thousand sentinels in line 

Guard each his gift for thee and thine.” 


Or if some Dives walks for health, 
Worn out with care of useless wealth, 
It whispers: ‘“‘You make gold of tears, 
Of hunger, curses, prayers and fears. 
But here are alchemists whose gold 
Must feed the hungry, warm the cold.”’ 


Sometimes with heavy heart there goes 
A love lorn swain along the rows; 

Then ‘‘List,” it lisps, ‘‘at husking bee, 
When rafters ring with rustic glee 

Of brown-cheeked maids and merry men, 
Ah, you shall kiss her, kiss her then.”’ 


Thus oft in low mysterious wise 
Soft voices from the tall corn rise— 
Lulled lispings, as though unknown tongue 
Whispered the long lush leaves among. 
They tell me secrets sweet and true; 
They'll whisper, if you wish, to you. 
—George Horton. 


“OLD HUTCH” HAS A NEW HAT. 


“Old Hutch” is dead, that good old man; we ne’er shall see 
him more. 

He used to wear an old slouch hat upon the B. T. floor; 

But now he’s got a brand-new dice, likewise another name; 

Since Hutch began to put on style Chicago ain’t the same. 


*% * % 


Go shout it on the boulevard, proclaim it on the street; 
Let lightning take the news abroad, tell every one you meet; 
From pec iew’s groves to Pullman’s lawns, in private house 
and flat, 
Let a the folks rejoice and sing—Old Hutch has bought a 
iat. 
% 


& *% 


We hayen’t any obelisk, we’re rather short on Astors, . : 
And in some yulgar households beds are moyed about on 
s castors, 
We may be crude, provincial, not stylish, and all that, 
But all the same our B, P. H. has bought a new silk hat. 
, —UChwago Daily News, 


/machines which were soon filled Ovher orders 


THE MONITOR SEPARATOR. 
‘? 


Silver Creek, N. Y., Zocal: ‘ Some of our reade 
objected to our mentioning in these columns what 
ing accomplished by our various manufacturir g estab 
ments It seems to us that the prosperity of our 
should be a matter of pride and gratification to ey 
of our readers, and that reference to it by the. 
shculd be encouraged. Take the following as an in 
One year ago last. March, the first one of the 
Milling and Receiving Separators was brou 
Huntley, Cranson & Hammond, and, after b 
oughly tested and some few improvements m 
pronounced by the manufacturers a perfect success. 
the next question was: What are the millers ; 
say atout the new machine, and how is it going 
the test in practical service? It did not take 1] 
ever, to find out. The firm had several orders 


as soon as it was noised about that this firm was 
a separator. Machines of larger capacity were © 
and still larger which were also supplied, and 
testimonials began to come in with the most glo 
counts of the work of the new machine. The v 
isasample: ‘It is the most complete machine I ever sz 
With the two regulating valves we control it pe 
suit the work. Farmers bring their grain here 
taking it to market, and pay us 20 cents anh 
cleaning it They think it is wonderful that any m 
can so completely remove the foul seeds and s 
berries from their grain.’ Two hundred and fifty of 
separators have already been sold, and not ore of 
has been displaced for incompetency. Last July an 
was received for two elevator separators with a ca 
of 1 8(0 bushels «ach per hour, but these were larger 
chines than the firm was prepared for at that time. 
however, acce; ted the order and promised the m 
inside of thirty days under as rong guarantee, 
though the d:awings, patterns, etc., had to be ma 
machines were, in just twenty-one days, ready to sbip 
Kansas City, where they are now running, and the 
lowing is a copy of the letter received by Huntley, Ci 
son & Hammond in regard to the same: 
“Kansas Crty, Mo., Sept. 25, 1 
“Huntley, Cranson & Hammond, Silver Creek, N. Yc 
Gentlemen—We herewith hand you exchange on | 
York for 3——, balance on two Separators, after deduct 
freight. Please sign inclosed vouchers and bill and 
We have had the Separators in operation now about | 
and find them the most perfect machines we have ever | 
They are fully up to- capacity represented, and do the we 
better than you represented or we expected, They attr 
the attention of all who see them for their fine work. ‘ 
workmanship is also superior, With many thanks for y 
many courtesies, we are, : 
“Yours truly, — 
“ARKANSAS VALLEY ELEVATOR Co. 
“W. G. Roure, Supt. 


WINTER WHEAT IN IOWA. 


A writer in an agricultural journal says the discu 
in Jowa between the writer that says the soil and ¢ t 
of the state are admirably suited to the production 
winter wheat, and the other writer who denies the 
reminds him of a similar state of public opinion thai 
vailed in Illinois some twenty years since, more or less. — 

Forty years ago spring wheat was an almost certain an 
profitable crop in Illinois, even as far South as lati 
39 and 40 degrees. It continued to be so as long 
soil retained a sufficiency of the phosphates to hasten 
date of maturity and secure it before the arrival of 
time of inten e summer heat, while at the same time 
vegetable matter and the nitrogen associated with it 
not in s) large an excess as to promote rank straw 
at the expense of grain, and in that way retard matur 
But as crop after crop of wheat and corn were taken — 
the added vegetation in the way of roots so much 
creased the vegetable substance of the soil that it be 
as ‘‘loose as an ash heap.” The spring sown wheat 
a failure through overgrowth and consequent lo 
rust and blight, while the winter sown, if it did not 
out in the cold season, suffered the fate of thes 
wheat in the warm. Thus from 1865 to 1875 it he 
to be an almost univers-1 opinion amcng the fe 
Central Illinois that the soil and climate were both 
fitted to the wheat crops, whether spring or winter. ] 
ever, about 1876 or 1877 a farmer here and there succe 
in making fair crops of winter wheat, and obtained 
prices for them. The example thus set was lar; 
lowed, and in 78, "79 and ’80 great crops were made. 

The secret of these suceessful wheat crops, after 
generation of failures, was simply this: Continued 
and oats cropping had used up the excesses of 
matter and its associated nitrogen; the soil had rea 
state to admit of being compacted after suitable 
tion; the wheat roots obtained a firmer and deeper h 
on the soil; the danger of winter-killing had been m 
urably withdrawn, and a portion of the material 
growth had been exhausted—in short, all or nearly 
conditions for the crop were present in the land. 

To be sure, the capacity for a successful crop of s 
wheat has not returred, the reasonable explang 
that for the period occupied by the long growth o 
of winter wheat there are still phosphates enous 
soil, but for spring wheat, the growth of whi 
made in ninety days, the soil is deficient. : 


A report from Baltimore states that the in 
that that city is to have an active corn export 
winter. a 
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_ The Welland Canal was closed Dec. 1 for the remainder 
of the season. 


Tt is said that there are now under construction 41 boats 
the inland marine, to cost $5,500,000. ; 


e rates on corn from Chicago to Buffalo during the 
mn just closed ranged from 114 cents to 3 cents. 


James D. Leary, the builder of the famous Joggins raft, 
preparing to build another mammoth timber chip. 


According to the Chicago Tribune, the marine of the 
eat Lakes represents an aggregate capital of $53,000,- 


md Rapids, Mich., will ask Congress to build a canal 
that city to Holland, Mich., for the purpose of 
uring reduced freight rates for that-city. 


effort is being made by different commercial bodies 
the Northwest to secure an appropriation from Con- 
sufficient to complete the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. 


The steel freight steamer Tioga, laden with 20,000 
els of corn and 20,000 barrels of flour, struck a reef 
Mackinaw Nov. 30, and the cargo was nearly a total 


e Fl rida East Coast Canal and Transportation Com- 
have let the contract to complete the cutting of the 
from St. Augustine to Biscayne Bay, a distance of 
miles. 


On Nov. 30 Buffalo’s receipts of grain and flour, as 
n, so far this season by lake amounted to 113,536,832 
shels, against 97,333,855 bushels to the end of Novem- 
last y.ar. 


The Susquehanna has taken 2,003,521 bushels of grain 

of Chicago at twenty-two trips this season. This 
pses the best record of any single boat by a quarter of 
_ a million bushels 


_ The Chicago board of marine underwriters recently 
idopted the following trip rates on grain per $100: To 
ports on Lake Michigan, 75 cents; on Lake Superior, 
$150; Lake Huron, Sarnia and Detroit River, $1.05; 
orgian Bay and Lake Erie, $1.25; Lake Ontario and 
ensburg, $1.55; Montreal, $3. 


A convention was held at Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 20, 
advance the locking and damming of the Cumberland 
er. Over 200 delegates were present from Kentucky 
Tennessee, and a permanent organization was effected. 
ns for work were drafted by which the efforts to secure 
congressional appropriation will be systematically car- 

d on. 

‘It is confidently expected in Canada that arrangements 
will soon be made by which a cargo loaded at the extreme 
nend of Lake Superior can be shipped direct to 
rpool. This would entail new and extensive improve- 
ots of the Welland Canal; but the Canadian Govern- 
seems to be preparing for that end.—Syracuse 
(Lb, 


ring the season just closed 62 vessels averaging 2,000 
tons have been launched on the Great Lakes, and 
two years more than $12,000,000 worth of new 
is have been placed upon the Jakes. Within the last 
rears the number of vessels on the lakes is said to 
ubled, and their carrying capacity to have in- 
nearly three times. 


e first sod of the Nicaragua Canal was officia’ly and 
ally turned on Oct. 22 at San Juan Del Norte amid 
ooming of cannon and the cheers of spectators and 
the presence of Goy. Ireneo Delgodillo and staff, rep- 
ing Nicaragua. Work was really begun on June 3 
but owing to some slight misunderstanding between 
agua and Costa Rica(which has since been amicably 
ed) the formal opening was postponed. 


e Erie Canal was closed Nov. 30 at midnight, and 
actors commenced to lengthen some of the locks. 
Marine Record says: ‘‘The canal interest has, thanks 
2 efforts of the forwarders, been saved from the loss 
$ sustained for several years past, and a fairly good 
has been made. That is to say, the boats have 
money, but not enough to stimulate overbuilding, 
and the prospect is that the amount of tonnage will not 
de materially changed next year. 

. Canadian Pacific line of six steel freight and passen- 
r steamers, the finest on the Great Lakes, will be run- 
between Chicago, Milwaukee, Gladstone and Owen 
d before the marine season of 1890 is far advanced. 
icate has been formed to furnish the boats without 
aid from the Canadian Pacific than the erection of 
and the required terminal facilities at Owen 
with an agreement regarding the division of rates, 
tract covering a period of years. 


shipments from Chicago by lake during the season 

ed include 1,740,761 barrels of flour, 10,258,675 
of wheat, 62,267,329 bushels of corn, 24,640,459 
of oats, 1,376,060 bushels of rye, and 83,512 
of barley. Last year there were shipped by lake 
port 1,711,370 barrels of flour, 5,895,379 bushels 
47,759,708 bushels of corn, 13,764,336 bushels 
and 474,642 bushels of rye. The record of the 


week ending Aug. 17 has never been approached. In the 
six days of business vessel room for over 6,000,000 bushels 
of grain was chartered, the greatest amount being Aug. 
14, when a chartered capacity of 2,500,000 was reported. 


The break in the cofferdam surrounding the canal im- 
provements which are being made at Sault Ste. Marie in- 
terfered with navigation, and gave the work on the rew 
lock a serious setback. The amount asked for in the next 
appropriation bill for continuing work on the new lock is 
$1,235,875, and for Hay Lake channel $500,000. It 


organization, which has been formed for the purpose of 
presenting the members’ grievances to the people and to 
the legislature. The newly elected president of the or- 
ganization, Capt. Depew, tells briefly the grievances ex- 
isting. He charges that excessive wharfage rates are 
charged by the city of New York, that the grain elevator 
rates and the insurance ratcs are unjust and illegal, and 
that discrimination in favor of the railroads against the 
canal is unfair to boat owners and tv the people of the 
state. 


would be much better if the whole amount—about 
$3,500,000—which will be required to finish this work was 
approp iated. Then the work could be carried on with- 
out delay. 


The monthly report of the Novemter opcrations of the 
Sault Ste Marie Canal shows that the number of pass- 
ages for the month was 710, registered tonnage of vessels 
575,964, actual freight tonnage 675,334. The excess in 
traffic during November, 1889, over the corresponding 
month of the preceding year was: Passages 79, registered 
tonnage 130,706, actual freight tonnage 159,3f9. The 
total freight tonnage which passed through the canal dur- 
ing the present season up to the end of November was 
7,507,096 tons. 


At the Panama bond drawing, Oct. 15, the liquidator, 
Brunet, stated he was anxious to find a company which 
would complete the canal and take over the plant. <A 
solid company would obviously not agree to do this until 
after full inquiry by icdependent and conscientious men. 
He had accordingly appointed an inquiry commission of 
unimpeachable honesty. Five would go to Panama in a 
month, and make a thorough report on the works and on 
the best way of completing the canal in the time required 
hone a’so to obtain a renewal of the concession—and on 
the cost. 


The Muscle Shoals Canal has been completed, and the 
first vessel passed through it last month. The Tennessee 
River is now navigable from Knoxville to Paducah, Ky., 
where it empties into the Ohio. For the entire canal 
eleven locks, 60 feet wide by 300 feet between the gates, 
were required. In addition to the locks, another very 
heavy piece of work is the Sheal Creek aqueduct, about 
equal to two locks, which is 850 feet in léngth, 60 feet 
wide, 5 feet deep, and rests on 27 cut stone piers and 
abutments, and contains 598 heavy iron beams and 570 
steel plates. 

The most marked feature of vessel architecture for 
1889 has been the steadily growing tendency toward steel 
steamers limited in capacity only by the depth of water 
in the rivers and harbors. About 3,000 tons is the pres- 
ent limit. In all qualities that go to make up a good ship 
these steamers will compare to their own advantage with 
those engaged in the class of trade on the Atlantic 
Barring going ashore, they are practically free from dan- 
ger in any lake storm, and are built 10 be good boats 
through the first half of the twentieth century. 


Eyen with heavy losses the underwiiters have made a 
fair profit this season. As for insurance next season, the 
entrance in the lake marine of several powerful British 
companies, and the desp rate struggle for business that 
must ensue, makes the question of rates of first-class 
boats an uncertain one. For one thing, a change from 
the old ways of doing business is at hand The lake 
marine has outgrown the petty methods that did well 
enough when it was a small affair. The change has been 
under way the last two seasons, but it will be more 
marked next year than ever before. " 


Some time ago the Buffalo Hzpress said: ‘‘Buifalo has 
received 75,0 0,000 bushels of grain this year so far, 
against 63,000,000 bushels so far last year, or an increase 
in round figures of 19 per cent. The canal boats cleared 
here this year number 6,024, against 5,235 so far last year, 
an increasv of 15 per cent. As Buffalo’s down canal trade 
is nearly all g ain, this variation may be attributed to 
changes in the amount of grain handled. Trere is then, 
a slight apparent disadvantage to the canal shown by the 
figures, but this can be accounted for a dozen times over, 
either by the wonderful increa e in the receipt of oats, 
which do not ship readily by canal, or the capture in Chi- 
cago of immense blocks of corn by the roads, notably the 
Lehigh, which was taken at or below canal rates.” 


“The legislation in which I shall b> the most interest d 
this winter,” said Gen. T. J. Henderson of Princeton, Ill., 
‘tis the Hennepin Canal project. For some reason which 
I cannot understand the people in Chicago have gota 
notion that this canal would be of no benefit to them. 
Some’ even think it would hurt business here. Now, I 
can’t see why that is so. That canal would make a water- 
way from the upper Mississippi, from St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis to Chicago. It would bring a bushel cf wheat 
from St. Paul to Chicago for 2 cents. The opening of a 
waterway from the Atlantic seaboard to this great North- 
west is something worth striving for. If that canal is not 
cut through, Chicago will wake uo some morning and 
find this great wheat trade has left her and gone to Du- 
1uth. Build as many railroads as you have a mird to, but 
they never will haul freight as cheaply as you can float it 
on the water.” 


An association has been organized at New York to fight 
the railroad interests, which are said to threaten the utter 
ruin of the Erie Canal traftic. The forwarders. bost 
owners and others interested in the canal have long been 
in a state of rebellion against what they claim are the un- 
just acts of the railways, which they claim also control 
the canal, to the great injury of the s'ate. There was a 
preliminary meeting of the association at New York Noy. 
26, and Capt. M. Depew was elected president of the new 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
change have rul. d quiet at $850@$900 


9) 


mK 


The Baltimore Board of Trade has declared itself op- 
posed to the granting of subsidies or bounties to foster 
American shipping interests. 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange has appointed a com- 
mittee to make arrangements which will insure the expe- 
ditious shipment of grain by the Duluth route. 


The members of the New York Produce Exchange 
under the new floor rule are privileged to remain on the 
trading floor until 4 P. M., but business stops in an offi- 
cial way at the old hour. 


The membership roll of the Indianapolis Board of 
Tiade is full, and a number of applications are on file 
awaiting the first vacancy. At no time before has the 
limit of membership been reached. 


The Chicago Herald recently published a dispatch from 
New York which represents the New York Produce Ex- 
change to be in a deplorable state, run down at the heel 
and enveloped in impenetrable dullness, 


The Chicago Board of Trade will elect a president, 
second vice-president, five directors, and five members of 
the Arbitration and Appeals Committee next month, The 
prospects are that three tickets will be in the field. Mr. 
N. C. Ream will probably be one of tke candidates for 
the office of president. 


The Merchant Miller and Manufacturer of St. Louis 
says it is to be hoped the traders in options will yet realize 
the material benefit that would arise from the establish- 
ment of a clearing house or board for contracts for future 
delivery. The benefits to be derived would far outweigh 
any expense incurred. It seems strange the merchants 
stand in their own light. 


Ata meeting of the council of the Toronto Board of 
Trade recently a resolution was adopted expressing the 
opivion that Chicago should get the proposed world’s fair 
in 1892. The feeling in favor of Chicago is almost unan- 
imous. It is believed that the holding. of the fair at Chi- 
cago would enable visitors from abroad to get a better 
idea of the Western country. : 


A Chicago psper gives Mr. Ream’s reasons for the 
shrinkage in the business of the Chicago wheat pit. We 
want to add another, and it is that in every town of im 
portance, north, south, east and west, there is a bucket 
shop which absorbs to a very large degree the speculative 
element in the deal. There is a hugeness of meat in that 
cocoanut.— Toledo Market Report. 


Tbe Merchants’ Exchange of St Louis recently voted 
upon the proposition to buy the Planters’ House property 
and erect a new exchange building thereon. A larger 
vote was drawn out than at any election held for many 
years. It required a three-fourths vote to carry. The 
total vete-was 1,422, of which 968 were in favor of pur- 
chase and 464 against it. The proposition to buy failed 
by 97 votes. 


The morning papers give the particulars of a private 
faro game between high-ro!ling Board of Trade specu- 
lators a few days ago in which one cf them lost $34,C00 
in an hour's sitting. The names and all the particulars 
are given. Only a day or two ago a truly good minority 
of the directors of the Board rejected a candidate for ad- 
mission to membership because he was accused of playing 
“hearts” for the lemonade, or some equally hideous 
offense. It has not yet transpired that these gentlemen 
who thus heroica!ly saved the members from the contam- 
iration that might have resulted from contact with a 
wretch who would play hearts for the lemonade, have 
moved for the disciplining of the high rollers. Neither 
have they torn their intimate linen trying to prevent other 
well-known ‘‘merchants” from betting thousands of dol- 
lars every night in prohibited puts ard calls. Likewise 
there are bucket shops and other evils to which they might 
devote their attention when they recover from the fatiy ue 
of ‘‘knocking out” the deep dyed villain who was charged 
with playing hearts for the lemonade.—Chicago Datiy 
Business. 


The Cargill elevators and mills at La Crosse, Wis., are 
to be merged into a stock company to be known as the 
Cargill Elevator Company: he eobject is to make the 
business processes more simple and to avoid the delays of 
probate in case of the death of any of the owners. The 
Minneapolis line will adopt the same plan, 
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~SEGE SS a SEE 
[ITEMS FROM ABROAD ]| 


The prospects are that South Australia will have a good 
crop of wheat. 


The prospects are that India will have a larger crop of 
wheat ‘his season than last. 


The London Aconomist states that the arrival of oats 
has been small Shipments from Russia have fallen off, 
and prices there have advanced. 


The wheat crop of Belgium this year is reported at 18,- 
976,600 bushels on 690.000 acres, against 14,880,000 bush- 
els in 1888, and 19 896,000 bushels in 1887. 


During the eleven weeks ending Nov. 16 the United 
Kingdom imported 3,079,487 quarters of wheat, against 
3,586,156 for the same time of 1888, and 2,343,469 quar- 
ters for the same period of 1887. 


The exports of wheat from the Baltic and Southern 
European ports during the week ending Nov. 30 were 
2,880,090 bushels, of which 2 430,000 bushels were to the 
United Kingdom, and 409,0 0 bushels to the Continent. 


The grain trimmers employed at Millwall Docks, Lon- 
don, have asked the directors to pay them for meal times, 
but the directors have refused, and say if the matter is 
pressed they will give up that part of the work, and let 
the ship owners arrange for it. 


The winter wheat sowings in Southern Russia have 
been completed under favorable circumstances, and the 
plant is said to be developing most promisingly At 
Ribink navigation has been closed for the season, and ice 
in the Volga has caught many of the steam tugs. 


A report f.om Russia the first of the month states that 
since October the average weekly shipments of wheat 
from Russia have averaged 275,000 quarters, against 345,- 
000 quarters per week last year, when after the closing of 
navigation the quantity per week fell to 150,000 to 175,- 
000 quarters, and this year may not much exceed 100,000 
quarters per week. 


The United Kingdom imported during the first eleven 
weeks of the season 5,042,687 hundredweight of barley, 
3,319,854 of oats, and 7,046,819 ef corn, against 4,198,185 
of barley, 4,333,008 of oats, and 5,735,768 of corn for 
the same period of 1888, and 3,401,848 hundredweight of 
barley, 3,576,968 of oats, and 4,774,373 hundredweight 
of corn for the same period of 1887. 


A report from Russia says: Considerable interest has 
been lately awakened by the announcement that the Im- 
perial Government-has signified its intention to support 
the movement in favor of the establishment of a system 
of grain elevators in South Russia. If the plans under 
consideration are carried out, and the system properly or- 
ganized, the benefits will be incalculable. 


According to’a sta ement from Italy, corn crops in that 
country are approximately returned at 9,107,500 quarters, 
or 89.14 per cent. of aa average crop. The largest yield 
is in Lombardy, and estimated at 2,173,000 quarters, while 
in Venetia the produce is 2,106,100 quarters. The smallest 
outturn is in Sardinia, viz., 94,000 quarters. The quality 
of the crop is described as 3 per cent. very good, 87 per 
cent. good, and 10 per cent. middling. 


The London Corn Trade Association has been making 
an effort to improve Indian wheat. The East Indian 
Wheat Committee and the Corn Trade Association have 
had several meetings looking to an improvement in the 
condition of the grain gathered in India, and have argued 
on standard samples for the guidance of Indian wheat 
shippers. In various ways the trade is making efforts to 
improve the cleanliness of wheat from that country. 


The actual quantity of foreign wheat and flour deliv- 
ered for consumption in France in the three months ended 
Oct 31 amounted to 1,018,840 quarters, which is at the 
rate of 4,075,000 quarters per annum Meanwhile the 
stocks in bonds in the ports are diminishing very slowly, 
being on Novy. 1, 703,757 quarters, against 1 076,000 quar- 
ters last year. It is now pretty evident that French im- 
porters will put off their necessary purchases until the 
spring. 


A report from Berlin states that recent events have es- 
tablish -d the certainty that in this kingdom, as well as in 
the province of Saxony, no particular stocks of rye exist, 
but that consumers are living from hand to mouth. All 
prompt and available corn continues in good request, and 
it is not now as was ordinarily the case in previous years, 
that holders of stock have to seek for buyers. It is esti- 
mated that about 50,000,000 bush: ls of foreign rye will 
be required before the next crop is harvested. 


More than one-foirth of the whole surface of France 
is given over to the production of wheat and other cere- 
als, and this area has largely increased of late, owing to 
the troubles wi'h vine diseases. With this there has been 
extra attention devoted to wheat, with the result that there 
has also been a great increase in the yields. An Ameri- 
can consul has recently declared that ‘‘perhaps nowhere 
in the world has thére been more careful study how to 
produce the most wheat on the least ground. There are 
professors of agriculture appointed by the government in 
each department, whose duty it is to study the nature of 
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the soil, what products can be used to the best advantage, 
what fe: tilizers are best suited, and all that is generally 
necessary for the farmer to know. Experimental stations 
are also established in each department, where theories 
can be practically tested and results shown. Public con- 
ferences are held in each commune, where the professor 
gives general advice to the farmers, answers questions, 
and lectures on practical subjects. 


Italy imported during the first nine months of the 
present year 632,041 tons of wheat, 131,337 tons of corn, 
7,445 tons of barley, and 14,214 tocs of oats, against 540,. 
530 tons of wheat, 1,816 tons of corn, 6,256 tons of bar- 
ley, and 15,355 tons of oats for the same period of 1888 
During the same period 449 tons of wheat, 4,649 tons of 
corn, 925 tons of barley and 47 tons of oats were exported, 
against 2,391 tons of wheat, 17,595 of corn, 1 808 of bar- 
ley and 362 tons of oats.for the same months of 1888. 


Owing to the unfavorable climatic conditions of the 
two months previous to the English harvest, the yield of 
barley throughout the country was decidedly under aver- 
age in quality, and of alow weight per bushel, indicating 
a thinly-formed and thick-skinued berry, and not what is 
termea a good malting sample. Those who frequent 
most constantly the grain markets say that they seldom 
come across a really good, plump and bright sample, and 
when such is found it can command an excellent price. 


Dornbusch of London says the final agricultural returns 
for the current year are finally published The total area 
returned under wheat this year, 1888-9. in Great Britain 
is 2,449,354 acres, or 4.5 per cent less than that of. the 
area of 1887-8, though as compared with 1886-7 it shows 
an increase of 132,000 acres, or 5.7 per cent. This dimi- 
nution appears from observations of the collectors gener- 
ally to have been caused by the low prices of wheat in 
the autumn and winter of 1888, which for all but the 
finest samples were the most discouraging. 


Beerbohm of London says: ‘‘English wheat cannot be 
expected to supply more than 200,000 quarters per week, 
if as much; thus it is clear that Russia, the Atlantic ports 
and India will have to supply nearly 250,000 quarters per 
week in addition if the consumptive requirements of the 
United Kin‘vdom are to be supplied without drawing up- 
on stocks, which are not large enough to bear much 
incursion without affecting prices. It is, moreover, ap- 
parent that of the supplementary supplies here referred 
to, the Atlantic ports will have to contribute the main 
share, as the Russian contingent will be largely cut down 
when navigation in the Azof is closed.” 


The Russian minister of agriculture has just issued his 
preliminary estimate of the crops in Russia in 1889, which 
compares with the final returns for previous years as fol- 
lows. The figures do not include the crops in Poland. 
Reduced to quarters, the crops for the past three years 
have been as follows: 


. 1889. 1888. 1887. 
Wheat..........2..+-.-24,836,000 35,747,280 33,624,000 
Rive). ee ane 75,850,000 87,796,560 927500,000 
Oats eee +1. ...58,500,000  59,379}450 67,275,000 
Barley J eees ee 17,750,000 —23,316;840 — 24’816,000 
Millebyccen ec an ae £750,000 6,500,000 6,300,000 
Buckwheat............-. 7,250,000 7,750,000 —7,5..0,000 


Shipments of wheat from India for week ended Nov. 
30, 1889, aggregated 960,000 bushels, of which 760,000 
bushels went to the United Kingdom, and 200,0(0 to the 
Continent. The shipments the previous week amounted 
to 440,000 bushels, of which 320,000 went to United 
Kingdom, and 120,000 bushels to the Continent. The 
aggregate shipments from Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1889, have 
been 23,420,000 bushels, including 16,120,000 bushels to 
United Kingdom, and 7,300,000 bushels to the Continent. 
Total exports since April 1, 1889, the commencement of 
the present crop year, 18,140,000 bushels, including 12,- 
680,000 bushels to the United Kingdom, and 5,460,000 
bushels to the Continent. 


Despite low prices the production of wheat in France 
is on the increase. A book has been issued showing the 
increase in acreage and production for the following 
periods: 


Production. 

Area. Hectolitres— 

Years. Hectares—2.47 acres. 2.838 bushels. 
jis! BAR Croce mnaric nos auc Ged 4,000,000 31,000,000 
1831-1841... -5, 353,841 68,436,000 
1842-1851... 5,846,919 81,041,000 
é : 6,500,448 88,986,000 
TSE2AAST1 Be oe Pare rats 6,887,749 98,339,000 
AST2=-188) 3s Saree ee alee 6,904,503 100,295,000 
1882-1888 -<timccis. cae kee ees 6,958,200 109,453,000 


With this increased area and production of wheat there 
has also grown up a very considerable increase in the 
home consumption, this having increased from 1.64 hec- 
tolitres per head, and 6 56 hectolitres per family in the 
decade 1831-41, to 2.70 hectolitres per head, and 9.77 hec- 
tolitres per family in the present decade. 


The business men of Alexandria, Minn., propose to 
erect a citizens’ elevator at that place to buy and sell the 
grain of that vicinity. Complaint has been made against 
the system of grading and docking, and the farmers feel 
we the prices for wheat were not as high as they should 

e: 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Portage La Prairie, Man., is 
run on the plan of leasing bins to farmers, who fill them 
with wheat on store. Each bin holds from 2,000 to 4,000 
bushels. The applications for space cannot all be accom. 
modated. T. H. Metcalf has been appointed manager 
for this year. 


GRAIN TRADE OF INDIANAPOLIS. 


The Indianapolis Journal recently published the views 
of a number of prominent grain dealers of that city, in 
regard to the grain trade of Indiana’s capital, from which 
we take the following : 2 

F. P. Rush, one of the leading grain dealers of the 
thinks that, under the Inter-State Commerce Law, 
dianapolis can never regain her former rank as a 
center Mr. Rush is emphatic in his denunciation o 
law. ‘‘The farmer,” he said, ‘‘has, since the law becar 
operative, been receiving for his production 3 to 4 cents 
bushel less than he did befere. Before the law came 
effect the rate from New York City to the interior 
from 20 to 22 cents during eight months of the year; it 
now 2/ cents, a difference of 3 cents on the bushel. — 
freight rates are similar on all roads, ard that has 
pee competition, and competition is the life 
trade.” = 

C. Blackmore says the local wheat trade is dull 
that there seems to be no possibility of it again becom 
prosperous. ‘‘The only thing the Indianapolis gr 
dealers can do,” said he, ‘“‘is to buy in and take ch 
of the market rising. Most of the wheat we purchée 
now is consumed by the local flour mills. While we can 
secure grain at a lower rate than the millers, under their 
transit rate, they can bring their property to this city 
cheaper, and the difference in the freight rates more than 
offsets the difference in the purchase. As long as the 
Inter-State Commerce Act is in existence I do not believe 
that the grain trade will remain in this city.” = 

Another dealer says the trade is the same as it has been — 
since the Inter-State Law went into effect. The local 
mills are using most of the wheat that comes into t 
city, and, while the elevators are full, unfavorable freight 
rates destrey chances of disposing of wheat at remuner-— 
ative prices. The consolidation of the railroads, he be- 
lieved, would also affect the city in this business, owing — 
to the fixed freight rates that will rule under such a sys- 
tem, even if the Inter-State Commerce Law was 
amended. 4 

Another promivent dealer says there are fewer grain — 
firms in the city now that buy and sell for shipment than 
there were six years ago The price of wheat in New 
York is 84 cents in Indianapolis 78 cents, a cifference of 
6 cents. The freight rate is 23 cents per hundred, or, in 
round numbers, 14 cents a bushel. As wheat is relatively 
8 cents a bushel higher in Indianapolis than at the sea- 
board, it is difficult to figure out a profit. 


DULUTH MEN HAVE A NEW 
SCHEME FOR GETTING NO.1 
NORTHERN. 


Duluth elevator men have at last come to the conclusion 
that Duluth is entitled to No. 1 northern wheat no less 
than Minneapolis, and yesterday began an active cam- 
paign toward securing a share of this wheat for Duluth 
as well as No. 1 hard, of which we now get the lion’s 
share. Yesterday No. 1 north-rn was bought on the 
track for the first time at one cent per bushel over that of 
the same grain in store. It is the policy of elevator men 
to continue to keep the price of this wheat equal to, if 
not better, than that offered in Minneapolis. A promi- 
nent wheat man said to the JVevs last night that ‘‘the Du- — 
luth Board of Trade would have to make No. 1 northern 
wheat the bas’s of all their transactions at no great dis- — 
tance in the future. No. 1 hard is growing beautifully 
less in quantity every year, and I believe that Minneapo- 
lis was wise in taking the bull by the horns at first and — 
making No. 1 northern wheat the basis of her speculative 
market.” : 5 

It is believed that Duluth will become a very powerful — 
competitor for the latter mentioned wheat, and will in 
time get the lion’s share of it. The same tactics b ought 
us the lion’s share of the No. 1 hard wheat and it is hoped 
will operate equally successful in securing No.1 north- 
ern.—Duluth News. 


A SENSIBLE VIEW OF THE WHEAT 
MARKET. ol 


The New York Produce Exchange accounts for the 
present low price of wheat by the theory that Russia has 
a great part of its surplus of 1888 left, which it is now 
disposing of That the Russian wheat and rye crop of 
1889 is deficient, is conceded every where now, though not 
long ago even this was denied. We do not take much 
stock. in surplus wheat of former years held over in 
Russia. The people of that country, and in fact all wheat 
producers, have been hard up for money, and in no con- 
dition to hold wheat frem year to year. If there was 
less exported than was anticipated a year ago, it is pretty 
good evidence that the wheat crop of that year was over- 
estimated. The true reasn for the present comparatively 
small export demand for our wheat is, we believe, be 
cause English and French farmers are marketing their 
wheat crops earlier than usual. Farmers in this country 
are also selling wheat freely, as is shown by the large 
amounts of wheat in sight. So long as this condition 
lasts wheat will keep low. But the farmers whose neces 
sities oblige them to sell early will soon haye finished 
their marketings, and by this time the same class in Eng- 
land will have supplied their markets as long as they can 
do so. When the foreign demand revives, the wheat in 
sight will rapidly diminish, and then higher prices must, 
be paid.— American Cuitivator. . 
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; Ares Af omiment. 


NOT ONE OF THE COMBINE, 


_ That wheat growers’ convention at St. Louis was a 

funny affair. It was addressed by a Chicago advocate of 

trusts, and then Mr, Colman delivered a free trade oration. 

how all this is to advance the price of wheat we fail 

ive; but this is probably because we are not one 

yf the combine that prop ‘ses to sell all of the wheat it can 
get consigned to it, on a commission.— Farmers’ Call. 


DOES NOT FAVOR LOWERING OF GRADES, 


‘There seems to be no general sentiment in favor of low- 
ering the grades of wheat here. Inspection methods are 
highly commended throughout the country. Neither 
itimate traders nor speculators would take kindly to 
change, which could not but injure the good reputa- 

f this market. Chicago No. 2 wheat has a good 
itation throughout the trade world, and to lower the 
would be to risk much to gain nothing.—Chicago 


WHEAT GROWERS’ TRUST WILL BE SHORT LIVED. 


In the course of the meeting an ‘‘annex” was organized, 
lied ‘*The Wheat Growers’ Association of the Missis- 
sippi Valley.” An official organ was selected, and the 
of it was made president of the organization. The 
nt made a spread-eagle political speech, from his 
cal standpoint. The probability is that this associa- 
will not be long lived, carried out on the basis of the 
1achine politicians’ standpoint, whatever the party may 
—Prairie Farmer. 


THE COUNTRY SHIPPERS ARE ROBBED. 


“When rogues fall out honest men come by their own.” 
ow between the Grain Dealers’ Association and the 
ago Board of Trade develops the fact that country 
ppers are robbed in quantity and quality by the eleva- 
men and receivers of Chicago. The investigation 
open the eyes of the producers to the gigantic sys- 
of robbery practiced by speculators, commission and 
ator sharks who are trained to rob the farmers of 
meager profits.—Omaha Bee. 


NEW YORK GRADES NOT WANTED ABROAD. ~~ 


A New York dispatch tells of some export inquiry for 
t belonging to the standards of Chicago, St. Louis, 
uth, ete , but adds: There is absolutely no demand 
uch a gradeas No. 2 New York, red winter, out in- 
spection, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. Evidently a reform 
standards is wanted at the seaboard, and such reform 
not in the direction recently asked for by certain men 
9 are dissatisfied with the way in which the grading of 
is performed in this city. In the language of 
the New York inspection ‘‘bows too low” to at- 

; buying for export.—Chicago Tribune. 


TRADING IN FUTURES AT MINNEAPOLIS, 


There has been a growing trade in wheat futures here 
e the beginning of thiscrop movement. It has been 
a few years since there was a surplus of wheat after 
ying the local mills, and without stocks of commer- 
wheat in local elevators there could be no such thing 
rtant dealings in futures. Now there is elevator 
ity reaching well up to 20,000,000 bushels, and the 
carry large stocks of commercial wheat, leaving 

sity only of a disposition to trade. That has 

growing, and there are several very responsible firms 
ing special attention to futures, each with one experi- 
man or more constantly in the pit to attend to the 
tion of orders.— Minneapolis Market Record. 


LET THE GOLDEN TIDE ROLL IN. 


tain esteemed European contemporaries have de 
ed themselves into believing and are constantly assert- 
that ‘‘the Yankees are greatly disturbed over the large 
ments of British money in the United States.” The 
1isanerror. The assertion is a falsehood. The Yan- 
3 are perfectly contented to have British money, or 
ther foreign money, invested in the United States. 
welcome it all, every dollar of it. Let it come. The 
the merrier. We have long been drawing wealth- 
ra ag labor from Europe, and now we shall not ob- 
et to drawing wealth in the produced and concrete form 
m We can utilize the British money and can af- 
to return a handsome dividend to the lenders. It is 
ble, no grief, no burden, no inconvenience to us 
Let the golden tide roll in.—Milling World. 


OT FORCE THEM TO OPERATE PUBLIO WAREHOUSES. 


grain inspection law of Missouri is not working to 
action of all parties interested. In Kansas City 
elevator men and warehouse commissioners held 
t meeting. The question in dispute was whether 
of over 50,000 bushels’ capacity are compelled 
'y as pnblic warehouses. Similar questions have 
ed in Minnesota at different times since the in- 
n law has been in operation in this state The dis- 
of that point has been usually before grain ware- 
committees, during sessions of the legislature. 
were made at different times to get a bill passed 

1g all elevators at certain terminal points to run 
elevators. Before such discussions would be 
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concluded, it would become evident to all interested, that 
the legislature had no constitutional authority to pass 
such law, and the people were convinced that if passed, 


the courts would declare the law void, for constitutional |’ 


reasons. Grain elevators do not occupy such position be- 
fore thé people as to justify legislatures to attempt their 
control, as quasi-public property, if the owners desire to 
use them solely for the transaction of their own private 
business.— Minneapolis Murket Record. 


OUR WHEAT RIVALS. 


The figures in the following remarks and the deduc- 
tions therefrom are the substance ef a communication to 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch by Albert C. Stevens. The 
price lever is now thrown into the hands of England, 
whose merchants and millers are able to sit still while In- 
dia, Russia, and the United States cut each other’s throats 
by underbidding each other, and in addition the compe- 
tition of Australia, Chili and the Argentine Republic has 
now to be contended with. 

At the close of last season the stock of wheat in this 
country visible and inv‘sible—according to the best in- 
formation obtainable—was not over 35,000,000 bushels. 
Assuming the crop of the present year at 480,000,000 
bushels, we have here 515,000,000 for all the requirements 
of bread, seed, export and reserve. The exports from 
the crop of 1888 in wheat and flour were equivalent to 
90,000,000 bushels of wheat. For the five months already 
passed of the current crop year exports of wheat and flour 
together have amounted t» about 42,000,000. against 47,- 
000,000 bushels for the corresponding tive of the year be- 
fore, or a deficiency in the comparison made of about 11 
per cent. If the same proportionate decrease is kept up 
until the close of the current crop year, 83,000,000 will 
meet the requiremet ts of the foreign demand. A close 
calculation of our food requirements places the quantity 
at 290,000,000 bushels, and for seed and manufactures at 
67,000,000 bushels, which being deducted from 515,000,- 
000, the sum of our entire stocks at the beginning of the 
cereal year, leaves 158,000,000 bushels for export and re- 
serve. Now if 83,000,(00 bushels ‘‘fills the bill” for the 
foreign demand, 75,000,000 bushels will remain in reserve 
at the close of the season, against 35,000,000 at the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. The reserve then 
was abnorm»lly low, but should the foreign calculation 
‘pan out” 25,000,000 bushels more than the present rate 
of exportation can be spared to feed Europe and still leave 
a reserve of 50,000,000 bushels, which may be considered 
a normal quantity for farmers’ stocks and the visible sup- 
ply at the end of the cereal year. 


BALED HAY. 


A correspondent of Country Gentleman says: Nearly 
all hay grown in California is baled in the flelds—many 
farmers keeping baling machines of their own—and set 
up in stacks or piles of bales in the field. Baling hay of 
any and all kinds is the most economical practice con- 
nected with its storage or marketing that I have ever ob- 
served. The hay is compressed to a quarter or less of its 
loose bulk. It requires only one-third as much space to 
store it when baled. Two tons can be drawn on a com- 
mon wagon, or wood rack, entirely dispensing with any 
special hay rack. In convenience, for handling 
and storing a winter’s supply, baling hay appears to me, 
after two years’ experience in California, a process so 
convenient and economical that it seems a matter for sur- 
prise that the practice has not been generally adopted in 
all fhe country part of the Rocky Mountains, including 
Canada and all hay-producing localities in American 
climates. 


CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION 
OF WHEAT IN FRANCE. 


The following extracts from the report of the French 
Minister of Agriculture are somewhat interesting: 

There has been a large advance in the amount of 
bushels of wheat consumed per head by each French in- 
habitant, and per household, as will be seen by the an- 
nexed table: 


———Consumption.—, 


Decade, Per head. Per family. 
ISSHtoMS4l Mereeacee eotee ease saeices 41g 18 
1b U had CS les bptagcis oc AateDC DOOR EERE 21 
ASS 2S SOL etereeetertle arietaleye elehetslbe = cievastee <ss Og sa 
NIB bee boyd ln de Oman oemgdmcoon Nera mance 6 212g 
hoes Bea brig dicing Sr Snicwog ats SB EBOSoST OBES 6% Als 
Reins Bi) godsdadgouver coneonen baseydosrt 74 2824 


This not only appears asa very important rise in the 
wheat consumption of France, but it also indicates a 
much greater consumption per head than that of other 
countries. For example, in the United Kingdom it is 
said that the estimated allowance of wheat per individual 
was five and a half bushels between 1880 and 1889, as 
against five bushels per head in the period between 1853 
and 1863. It is also considerably above the amount per 
head in the United States, which is estimated by the stat- 
istician of the Department of Agriculture at four bushels 
and two-thirds. 

Included in this interesting series of statistics, there is 
the number of acres of wheat land in France since 1789, 
together with its average produc ion, taking periods of 
ten years from 1831. Thus in the year 1789 there were 
10,000,000 acres, which produced 85,250,000 bushels. 
From 1881 to 1841 the decennial average was 13,384,602 
acres, whose average product was 188,199,000 bushels. 
From 1852 to 1861 the decennial average was 16,056,106 
acres whose average product was 244,711,000 bushels. 
From 1882 to 1888 the decennial average was 17,394,500 
acres, whose average product was 300,995,000 bushels. 


Wigs a ip ee” eno tee! is he ees oles a= saa 6 ss a oS 


Alex. Campbell, formerly of Clinton, Il., is now in 
the grain business at Weldon, Il. 


W. F. Johnston has been engaged by W. D. Mathews 
of Toronto, Ont., to buy grain at his elevator at Port 
Arthur. 


The firm of McDonald, Cook & Co., grain commission 
merchants of Boston, Mass., has been dissolved by mu- 
tual consent. 


Murray Nelson, the prominent grain commission man 
and elevator owner of Chicago, has been elected trustee 
of the Sanitary District of Chicago. 


J. L. Baker, formerly a member of the Crowell Lumber 
and Grain Company, has gone nto business for himself 
at West Point, Neb., and is doing a good business. 


C_ E. Bachelder of St. Charles, Minn , has taken a 
position in a lerge grain elevator in Chicago. He was 
formerly employ«d in the elevator of G. W. Van Dusen 
& Co. at Rochester, Minn. 


R. F. Edgar, grain dealer at Brandon, Man , has taken 
Ogilvy Fraser, recently of Edinburgh, Scotland, ‘into 
partnership, and the busines3 will be conducted under the 
firm name of R. F. Edgar & Co. 


James Mitchell, a p ominent grain buyer of Winnipeg, 
Man., has gone into partnership with Wm. Martin in the 
Northern Pacific and Manitoba elevator system in Mani 
toba. Tre firm is known as Martin, Mitchell & Co. 


Charles V. Bryan, president of the Board of Trade at 
Detroit, Mich., was married Nov. 20. The members of 
the Board presented him with a solid silver ice cream set, 
and a handsome parlor lamp. A dozen elaborate cham 
pagne glasses were presented by James H. Donovan as a 
gift of the Chicago Board of Trade. 


UNIFORM GRADING OF GRAIN. 


There is general agi atien for uniform grading of wheat 
on the seaboard, and in fact in the trade centers of the 
West. The methods in vogue, or rather lack of method, 
has been productive of fraudulent speculating, where the 
entire margins have lain in the ,degradation of a given 
grade, or the consignment of a grade, say No. 2, to a 
point where No. 2 wheat would represent a lower stand- 
ard, and where it would be made to grade higher. This 
is notoriously true of New York, where there is little No. 
2 Western that will grade into store, but there is plenty 
going out as No. 2 red all the while. Philadelphia keeps 
up her grades, and encourages the shipment of tke better 
kinds by keeping enough of the best in store to tempt the 
exporters who find a continued Continental and an o@ga- 
sionsl United Kingdom demand for No.1. That city has 
adop'e'l a new grade of red winter wheat to be known as 
No. 2 Pennsylvania red winter wheat. It is proposed to 
put into this grade all red winter wheat of the long- 
berried variety the quality of which is better than No. 2 
red and not quite good enough for the grade of No. 1 
Pennsylvania. These are examples of a prevailing cus- 
tem, and it is needless to say that it is ageravating and 
destructive to our foreign trade. This last result naturally 
follows swiftly, because wheat there is not bought for 
speculation, but for milling, where its intrinsic flour value 
determines its real grade. But a definite grade should 
mean a definite quality, and it should be kept up to that 
even standard that would insure a miller who bought a 
No. 2 wheat the same milling quality with all other sam- 
ples of No. 2. Nothing will more quickly destroy a mar- 
ket for a product with as much competition as wheat than 
by selling it for something better than itis. The evil is 
one of many fostered by our vicious grain brokerage 
methods, and now that the trade is slipping away it is 
likely that even the brokers themselves will labor for a 
reform. It is of course needless to add that the same evil 
affects merchant millers, who have been victims so long 
that they have nearly ceased to complain.— The Millstone. 


“OLD HUTCH” WAS MAD. 


The corn deal collapsed to-day, but it was a howling 
success for the ‘‘cornerers,” just the same. They ran the 
shor.sin. Mr. Hutchinson settled 110,000 bushels en a 
basis of 60 cents. There being nothing left to run a cor- 
ner on, the price gravitated back to its natural position. 
Mr. Hutchinson was in a crabbed mood all morning, and 
vented his spite on a poor, inoffensive newspaper reporter, 
who was taken to task for referring to him as ““Old 
Hutch.” The ancient speculator objected to being called 
“‘Old Hutch,” and threatened to hire a slugger to lick the 
reporter if the offense was repeated. ®* He also ‘‘jacketed’- 
another man for alluding to him as ‘‘Sitting Bull.” Na- 
poleon was proud of the title of ‘‘Little Corporal,’’ but 
Mr. Hutchinson insists with eloquence that he will not 
tolerate further disrespect on the part of scribes or others 
who have been in the habit of identifying him as ‘‘Old 
Hutch” or ‘‘Sitting Bull.” Being gentle himself, and in- 
variably mindful of others’ sensitive feelings, he will 
hereafter insist on similar treatment.— Chicago Daily Busi- 
ness, Nov. 30. 
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Chattel Mortgage—Elevator—Fixture. 


The Sapreme Court of Iowa held, in the recent case of 
McG risk vs. Dwyer, that» track sc-le used mainly in 
connection with an elevator, and joined thereto by a 
framework, was a fixture and passed by a sale under a 
ae mortgage on the elevator and other buildings, 

h the mac shinery therein and all the fixtures therein 
Be el ring 


A Railroad Company Sues for Grain for which it 
had BReceipted. 


The er ington & Northern Railway Company has 
. gainst the L. T. Sowle Elevator Company 
to recover $1,051 for a carload of wheat. 
ak & Co. purchased the wheat from the Sowle 
r Company, and it was loa*’ed into a car of the 

n& Northern Company. The elevator com- 
med of Moak & Co.’s difficulties, and before 
r was taken away they aokunbat the grain. The 
ad had in the meantime receipted for the grain and 
& Co. had obtained their money from the National 
of Commerce on the strength of having a bik of 
. The bank sued the railroad company and got 
judgment, and now the railroad company seeks to re 
cover frem the elevator company. 


A Decision Against a Grain Commission Firm. 


In the case of J. C. Woodward, a banker-ef St. Charles, 
in st the Griffiths-Marshall Grain Commission 
_Minneapeli s, Minn., for $2,000, Judge 
ols has aipen) rendered a decision. 
grain dealer of St Charles, 
in indebted 1 to the company. for $4,000, and they drew 
him that amount. Being close pressed for 
he answered that he could‘not pay that much. 
wired him to pay the $4,000 draft and 
t hem for $2,000. He did so and made the 
yable to Mr. Woodward. In the 
and the presentation of the 
field shipped to Cansda and the grain company 
Mr. Wood ward, who immediately brought 


fer 


id. Judes Lochren holds that they are and 
ict for Mr. Woodward. 


Validity of Future Contracts. 


involving the validity of contracts for futures 
red by the Supreme Court of the 
in the case Of Embrey vs. Jemisen. The 


by him in 1878 to the order of a New York 
e hy whom they were indorsed before maturity to the 
t in error, who was a member of the firm. The 
1B error set up in defense a special plea of wager 
ich he averred that he contracted with the New York 
gh the defendant, to purchase for him ‘‘on a 
not actual cotton, but four thousand bales of 
future delivery” cotton for May delivery; that at the 
time the contract was entered into he had a considerable 
sumin the hands of the firm to protect the purchase 
lations in the market; that soon after the 
irm informed the plaintiff in error that his margin was 
about exhausted, and asked for more, wh‘ch he notified 
them that he was unable to put up; that no agreement 
was then or subsequently made to have the “‘cotton 
futures” carried for his account, and that the purchas= or 
delivery of ac ual cotton was never contemplated either 
by the plaintiff in error or by the firm acting for him, 
but that it was understood between them that the settle 
ment was to be made between the parties by one party 
paying the other the difference between the contract price 
and the market price of the said cotton futures, accord- 
ing to the fluctuations in the market. The defendant in 
error set up a demurrer to this plea, which demurrer was 
sustained by the court below. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has now reversed the decision of the 
court below; and ordered a new trial. 


Judgment for Breach of Covenant. 


Judge Altgeld of the Superior Court at Chicago re- 
cently tendered a decision in favor of Alfred M. Hoyt, 
Theod:re J. Husted, Leonard Hazeltine and George L. 
Dunlap for the use and benefit ef Munger, Wheeler & 
Co., against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company. The plaintiffs are the survivors of Jesse Hoyt 
and Perry Smith, who in company with George L. Dun- 
lap secured from the railrood company, in F ebruary, 
1880, a lease of three lots located on the west side of the 
river near the company’s tracks, upon which they agreed 
to erect an elevator with a capacity of 700,000 “bushels, 
pay an annual ground rent of $3,850 and all taxes and 
assestments, furnish the railway company with storage ca- 
pacity for at least 1,000,000 bushels of grain in the ele- 
vator to be erected and in the Fulton Elevator near by, 
which has a capacity of 350,000 bushels. They were at 
all times to reserve space for the railroad company for 
storage of the grain shipped over the road,.and the com- 
pany, on the other hand, agreed to store 5,000,000 bushels 
of grain a year, and in case of failure to place this 
amount in storage, or to average this amount during the 


SS SESE SESE NESE SS | term of the leave, tu pay to the lessees of the property 1 


cent a bushel for the shortage. It was claimed ina suit 
for breach of covenant, brought in the Superior Court, 

that the railway company in 1888 placed in s orage but 
1,883,479 bushels, or a shortage of 3,116,521 bushe’s, 

which, under the contract, entitled the lessees to $3),- 
165.21 damages. The court decided that the claim must 
be paid with interest. The case was appealed. Several 
months ago Judge Gresham of the United States Circuit 
Court decided a similar case in which the same parties 
were plaintiffs and defendants, and the action was brought 
to recover for a breach of the same contract in 1886. 

During that year the railroad company delivered only 
2,826,821 bushels of grain at the elevators and the 
plaintiffs recovered $42,L00. 


WHEAT CONSUMED IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Dornbusch publishes a statement of wheat production, 
imports and consumpiion in the United Kingdom for the 
last thirty-seven years. During that period—1852 to 1888 
—the inhabitants of the islands have increase in num- 
bers to the extent of nearly 9.00),000, the present popu- 
lation being estimated at 37,688,392. Statistics indicate 
that the consumption of wheat in bread, manufactures, 
ete., has increased about three-fifths of a bushel per head, 
which, with the additional population, makes the require- 
ment: of Great Britain 64,000,000@72,00 ),00} bushels per 
annum larger than they were a generation ago. In eight 
years—1852 to 1859—the amount available for consump- 
tion was 5.C6 bushels; in 1884 to 1883 the supply advanced 
to 5.67 bushels. Takiag the present population, and 
estimating annual requirements at 208,000,000 bushels, it 
would seem that the consumption is about 5.63 bushels 
per capita. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is neat .ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid op 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. Co., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


WANTED. 


A position by a mechanical engineer, millwright and 
draftsman. Five years’ experience in one large elevator 
in the East. I desire a position in the Northwest Open 
for position after Oct. 1. Correspondence solicited from 
owners of large grain elevators. My references to any- 
one on application. All Laskisatrial. Have some im- 
provements of my own for handling grain, such as auto 
matic power shovel, loading spout, ete. Address 

Lock Box 64, Middletown, Ohio.e: 


For Sete. 


FOR SALE. 


Grain elevator at York. Neb. Address 
Box 733, York, Neb. 


FOR SALE. 
Two Cutler Grain Dryers, the largest size. 
ticulars address 
Iowa ELEvaTor Company, Peoria, Il. 


For par- 


FOR SALE. 


A No. 2 Barnard & Leas Wheat Cleaner (does as good 
work as when new) for $50. F. O. B. cars here. Ad- 
dress 

M. A. Morrow, Olathe, Kan. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE. 

A treble reduction feed mill, Eynon & Ingersoll make. 
Used but little Price $25, which is one third list price 
of new machine. Address 


Freep Mri, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE. Chicago, Il. 


OAT-CLIPPING ELEVATOR FOR SALE . 


Lease and machinery of the best oat-clipping and bar- 
ley-cleaning house in Chicago. Machinery all new. 
Storage capacity, 75,000 bushels. Price $6,000. For 
further particulars address 

ELEvyatTor, 4106 Indiana avenue, Chicago, Tl. 
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For Safe. 


FOR SALE. 

A 20,000-bushel elevator and dwelling at Whitten, 
Hardin county, Iowa. For particulars address ‘ 
Fonrs & Connor, Whitten, Iowa. 

ee Pi 


FOR SALE OR TRADE. 
My steam elevator, 8,000 bushels’ capacity, with a 
splendid grain and produce business. Also coal and 
machinery, flour, feed, etc. A very profitable eg 
Town of 12,000 inhabitants. Address 
J. @. Korter, Mankato, Minn. © 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 4 


Gwynn Bros. offer their Yorktown elevator oe ; 
including all the mers od used in grain busi-- 


aa 


Capacity, 15,900 bushels, 


ness. The only elevator there. _ 
Write for particu-— 


yearly business runs about 250 cars. 
lars to 
Gwynn Bros., Norwich, Icwa. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


Cc. B. KIRKBRIDE & aaa 
GRAI N, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 
Large Shippers and Receivers of All Kinds Grain. 
HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. — 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commeree, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


-STOLLEN WERCK & co., 


BROKERS AND 


Commission Merchant 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 

Packing Hosse Products and Millers’ Suppl 
Liberal Advances on Consignments. Correspondence Soli 
REFERENCE: ALABAMA NATIONAL BANK. 


Members L ESTABLISHED S. L.R 
N. O. Board of Trade. § 1875. Kauffman’ 


CLARENCE H. THAYER & : 
EexXPrPoRT ERs od 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCH A 
54 Magazine Street, NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 
SPECIALTIES—Grarw, Frour, Corn Goons, BRAN AND 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. Send us samples 
prices delivered on our track. 


cress { 


Casce AppREsS—THAYER, NEw ORLEANS, ad 
; a 


- 
. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


A, J. SAWYER, 


A. J. SAWYER & CO., 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn., 


SHIPPING 
Grain Commission. 


Established 1865. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION C0., 


1601, 1603 & 1605 North “Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Commission Merchants 


GRAIN AND FLOUR.—BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Liberal cash advances made on consignments. 


JOHN MACLEOD, 


Incorporated 1886. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, | 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Masters and Millers, 


W. P. CHASE, 
: Commission . [Perchanf 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


_ Office, No, 3 Moulton St., PORTLAND, MAINE 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


JOSHPH GOOD, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


FOR THE SALE OF 


Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Hay, Mill Feed and Seeds, Ete. 


NO. 24 WATER STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 
Refer to National Lafayette Bank. 


é KSTABLISHED IN 1870. 
_ J. H, VANNERSON. J. W. HILLIS. W. H. YANNERSON. 


YANNERSON & co., 
Commission Merchants »» Brokers. 


; Gram, Flour, and Provisions. Grain Htevator and Warehouse. 
q i Direct Communication with all Railroads Entering the City. 
_ GASH ADVANCES MADE. FACILITIES UNSURPASSED. CHARGES LIGHT, 


a * —REFER BY PERMISSION TO— 
Augusta, Ga. 


_ Georgia Railroad Bank, Augusta, Ga. ( 
aa of Augusta, Augusta, Ga. 5 


i. 
| 2 CAPITAL $200,000. 
REDMOND CLEARY, - - PRESIDENT. 


OF FIOERS: {p DANIEL P, BYRNE Vide Preioune: 
b THATOHER G. CONANT, - SECRETARY. 


"GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


4 , Room 317 Ee nice of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Representatives: At Lincoln, Neb, Frank Spangler; Wichita, 
fan,, F W. Todd; Kansas City, Mo.. James H. Seaver; Stella, Neb, 
vam meson Bros. ; Maryville, Mo,, I. J. Poley; Muscatine Iowa, Seth 
— D. MeCurdy; GuneRAL Sontcrrors: B. Inman and W. A. Mcody. 


GA. WALLACE & CO., 


Sta ei VA., 


AND MERCHANDISE BROKERS. 
Special Attention to Sale of 


our, Provisions, Potatoes, Apples and all Western Products 


Prompt Reply to all Inquiries, 


eral Advances made in Cash on Consignments, Correspondence 
Tespectfully solicited. Satisfactory References will be given. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


TRADE. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 
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J.J. BLACKMAN. J.8. en ae G. W. GarpiIngR 


J. J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCKEENINGS, 


37 Water Street ae a NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS BUFFALO MERCHANTS EXCHANGE. 


TRUSCOTT & HEATHFIELD, 


Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Hay, Mill Feeds, 
Oil and Gluten Meals-Malt Sprouts and Screenings, 
Hen Feed Wheat a Specialty. 


Board of Trade Building. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


J. H. GIRVIN 


J.M. CIRVIN & SON, 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 


4 FOR SALE OF “i 
Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, etc., 
No. 220 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


», M. QIRVIN. 


REFERENCES :—J. W. Guest, Cashier Citizens National Bank, 
W. 4H. Norris, Cashier Western National Bank. 


A A. DEWEY, 
Successor to SMITH & DEWEY, 
Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 
DULUTH, - - - MINNESOTA. 


Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


CORN, 
OATS, 
APPEES, 
FEED, 
PRODUCE. 


W. GRAHAM BisHor. 


W.C. BISHOP & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FOR THE SALE OF HAY, GRAIN, SEEDS, 
MILL FEKD, POTATOES, ETC. 


Nos. 406 & 408 NORTH STREET, - BALTIMORE, MD. 


References: Richard | Comelius, Cashier Farmer’s and F lant- 
er’s National Bank of Baltimore. E. J. Penniman, Cashier First 
Nattonal Bank of Baltimore. 


GEO. W. ECKERT, 


WHOLESALE GRAIN, HAY AND FEED, 
ROOM 6, LEH’S BUILDING, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Allentown National Bank, Allentown, Pa, 
REFERENCES: < Second National Bank, 
15 V. Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Allentown, Pa. 
AND THE TRADE GENERALLY, 


OATS A SPECIALTY. 


LYMAN, FIELD & CO., 
MILLERS--NORFOLK, VA,, 
BUYERS OF WHITE CORN, 


— 9 oe OO So — ss 


——Oy—_ 


SOUTHERN CORN for SEED and ENSILAGE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Corn to be sound, sweet, and suit- 
able for grinding. Oats fully equal 
to No.2. Apples of choice quality 
only. State variety, or if mixed. 
Mention your freight rate to New 
York. Also, any Western produce 
salable in Orange, Sullivan or Del- 
aware Counties, New York, will be 
BOUGHT at market price. 


R. R. CORDNER, 


Middletown, = New York. 


Consignments Solicited. JOHN M. Friscu. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200, 201 and 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
JACKSON STREET, Opposite Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL, 


- Specialties: Grain and Seeds of all kinds. Usual advances 
made. Consignments Solicited. The Purrhase and 
Sale of Grain. reeds, Provisions for Future Deliv- 
ery on Margins also a™perialtv 

Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable 
and exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS. Established 1864. M. D. F. STRVERS. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 
Commission /Nerehants, 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago, 


Grain and Provisions for Future Delivery Bought and Sold on 
Margins. Liberal Advances on Consignments. We make 
a Specialty of Selling by Sample. 


Barley, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Flax and Timothy Seed. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


Cc. H. HOWARD, 
Shipping and Commission 


GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND MILL FEED, 
122 South Fifth Street, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


CONOVER, CEE & CO., 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Receivers and Shippers of 


All Kinds of Grain and Feed. 


Ref. Allentown Nat’! Bank. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Rooms 59 & 60 Chamber of Commerne, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


{ Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


REFERENCES: 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN TO 
G. W. VAN DUSEN & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


THE VAN DUSEN-ELIOT CO., 
DULUTH, 
To Secure Highest Prices and Premnt Returns. 


Established 1863. 
E. L. ROGERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, SEED, HAY, 
No. 130 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances made on consignments. Market reports fur- 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence Selicited. 
REFE@ TO SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


A. B. TAYLOR & CO., 


SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 10, Chamber of Commerce, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


tay Careful attention given to orders for Hard Spring 
Wheat for Milling. 
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NORDYKE & MARMION CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


<= FACTORY ESTABLISHED 1851 xe 


WH TAKE CONTRACTS FOR _ 


Elevators and Holler JMlills complete 


COMPLETE HOMINY MILL OUTEITS. 


we 


SEND FOR 
Price List PORTABLE FARM MILLS 
and The Largest Assortment in the 
Milling Book, World; 28 Sizes and Styles. 
en COMPLETE MILL and SHELLER $115 


< A boy can grind and 
Send $20 for complete set of plans for our 5,000- | keep in order, 
bushel Elevator, the tctal cost of which will not Adapted to any kind 


of power. 


OUR ROLLER MILLS are acknowledged to be the best on the market and 


are used in the Washburn Mill Co.’s Palisade Mill, Minneapolis; The Anchor Milling Co., 
St. Louis; E. T, Noel’s Mill, Nashville, Tenn. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


o(GRAY'S PATENT NOISELESSDe | YORK FOUNDRY 


BELT ROLLER = = MLS ENGINE COMPANY, 


——OFFICE OF — YORK, NEBRASRMAs 


S.C. GRIPPEN, Vice-Pres. P. A. KILNER, See’y. 


W. W. CARGILL & BRO. MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


eo MILL a BLBVATOR SUPPLIES 


ENGINES, BOILERS PULLEYS, SHAFTING, PIPE AND STEAM FITTINGS. 


All Kinds of Castings Made and Machine Work Done to Order on Short Notice. 
STORE FRONTS. WATER WORKS CASTINGS. 


| 
2,3. | 
| 


“> | M FP. Seecer. J. S. SEELEY. C. R. DeLamaTrE 


\THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
3 SEELEY, SON & CO. 


wnmieeinn NEB.. 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS — 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 
r Convenience and 


Economy of o n. 3 
Plans, Specifications _ 
AND ESTIMATES. D4 
Also furnish all kinds of Metra ‘ 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel-— 
lers, *Belts and Buckets, ete., etc. P| 
We sell dum eet ee ; 
controlled by Hevea 4 
We build sf arte sll parte of the 
United States and Cansda. 
{@F With our experience, we can 


For Full Information and 
= | Prices address the Sole} 
iAcensed by the Consolidated Roller Mill Co. Manufacturers, 


BA. AT TTS eos 


RELIANCH WorREes, 
BMALWAUVDEEE, - - Ww is- 
DEALERS IN MILLAND ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
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ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


G. w. CRANE, 
MILL AND ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, 


9th Avenue South and 4th Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY A SPECIALTY. 


ERIE CITY IRON WORKS.—Engines and Boilers. 
: JEFFREY MFG. CO.—Link Belting and Sprocket Wheels. 
Northwestern Headquarters ar} CHICAGO SCALE C0.—Standard Scales, Dump Irons, Etc., Horse Powers, 
Sing/e and Double Gear. Extras for Horse Powers Carried in Stock, 


SHAETING. HANGERS. 


O2-4rF m0 


oupplies for-— —— 
@, - FLOUR MILLS, GRAIN ELEVATORS 


OTTON SEED, LINSEED OIL MILLS 
SUGAR REFINERIES. STARCH *°44p¢ MIS 
—————— CEM ET WORKS: Le re 


VA\ & 
Westlasnincton St. 


GRITAGD \LL. 
S—S—— THE CELEBRATE D—_}-< 


AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS. 


Made in any desired size and capacity to accommodate the largest elevators and flouring mills, or small 
warehouses for hand use. 


‘PEt Reet ND SHAKE. Minis 


(MOTION OF SHOE FROM FRONT TO BACK.) 


Are highly recommended for use with horse power, and Warranted to give Better Satis- 
faction when run in this way than any other mills made. 


For Circulars, Prices, Etec., Address the 


SSeS a. p. DICKEY MFG.CO., ~~~ _RACINE, WIS. 
DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY cO.,/7=a=” gw CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF ROLLED, "6: iS A M B rR | D G E 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY & SUPPLIES! ST AQ > ie 


Corrugated »»0 Beaded ee 
lron Roofing, Siding & Ceiling. WANTED. 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND- BOOKS Ah ENGINEERS 


Hand-Book of cand and Marine Engin Engines. ......0c000000- Price, $3 50 

Hamd-Book of the Locomotive....... 22... cc ececccccee ceeee * 2 50 

Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines..........-+++- $6 2 00 

Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler. ...... cecccccccceceees == 200 

: Engineer’s Handy-Book...........+-+--1secccsceeeeteeeerees = 3 50 

uestions and Answers for Engineers ....+ ceeeeceecceees oe 3 00 

IN CLIN Es A aTD ‘Bortpre. are and Management of Steam Boilers .......+.+.++++- ae 200 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers............. = 2 00 

The Young Engineer’s Own Book..........++s00ee-eereese sd 3 00 


Iron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. Seas : 
These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
ind ever published in this country, and they 
Correspondence Solicited. Estimates Furnished for Complete Plants. himself with afullset. They are the only books of the kind ever p 
eg a : ‘ are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


Office and Works: 10] to 121 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, la.| MXTCHELL BROS, CG., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


ST. JOHN 


ATEET 


Warranted to Give 
Satisfaction, 


| 


\ 
yeou 


‘opMedoO OF QROPRET 
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21) HOPOOW 
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“AVATAR TAL NO 108 
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WY Pu "PNAIOAMOE 


“EWN 


OFFICE OF STEANGE 
Ss. 0. &T. JOHN. Chie-co. 
DEax Sx-—Your Victor Pinch Bar is wortk 


we 


pring to our EBO3 


§. H. ST. JOHN, 156 LAKE STREET, CHICACO 
PRICE, $5.00 F. 0. B. CKICACGO. 


Bowsher’s ‘‘Combination” Feed Grinding Mill, 


SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT ELEVATOR ATTACHMENT.) 
~rgmet ise EDER ror — co 


‘Grate in. On mic 


(pa) Uses Conieal Shaped Grinders, 
: An entire departure from all other mills, 
Ate cane = most substantial mill made. 


ned 


¢ shel= capacity ne, self-conizine 


THE BEST * “ALL “ROUND” ‘custom FEED MILL. 


“N.P.BOWSHER, - ‘South Bend, Ind. 


Snes He Pays the Freight. 


Dallas 


te 


: Ans 


lors Detachable 
CHAIN | 
BELTING. 


DETACHABLE in orery Link | 


Especially Devigned for 


a 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, | 
Drive Belts, 


Etc.,Etc. HOPPER SCALES. 


—F¥or fiandling— 


GRAIN. SEEDS, 
fa EAR CORN, MALT, 

% COTTON SEED, COAL, 
= STONE, CLAY, 


PAPER PULP, 
TAN BARK, BOXES, 
BARRELS, ETC. 


thé Gregory Grain, 


Fiour Purifier. 


urers of 


Aliso manufa 
Fruit Dryer; Meal and 


Before Placing Orders 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


Send for Illustrated 1888 Cata- 
logue and Prices. 


Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
‘ard Scales.—None better.— 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., ee sh daha gh mao no 


122 East First Ave., COLUMBUS, 0. 


f 


ADDEESS 


—ADDEEZ2— 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Chicag 0 Scales. 


AEND FoR LLUSTAA 


STRATEDCATALOGUE. 
1 MINNEAPOLIS. Minh. | 


> GW.CRANE. 


pests ng Ww we 


roperty Owners cae Pigs 


© lass 
Bu 


by twenty lest for many years, end 
tect themschres egetuet the use 


f our new bovk, entities 


ta TIN ROOF.” 


This book shows bow to select, ny and peint « dn 
s J ¥ 
roof, aud will be fureishe’ tee of cost 


MERCHANT & CO., 
Philada., New York, Chicago, London. 


) [eeesene who Buys or. Selis Grain should | 
subscribe fur the 


‘American Elevator 


aii SAUNDERS And Grain Trade, 


i 
ners 25,1 | 
: 
i 
WRITE TO 


: ins other Precious Stones. | MITCHELL BROS. co. , Publishers, 


SS Mansifaturer ara icag 
26 Maiden ‘Lane, or. Nas , New York, 184 Dearborn Bt, Ci ee | 


} 
: 
| 
| 
: 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


UAAON UO MOLOTA at 


| W. PR. BABVEY & ©CO........ 2.424. 


THE “B.C. & D.” 


SHORT LAP BELTING 


See 
; 
; 


Messrs, GEO, B, CARPENTER & CO, 


MANUPACTURERS AND JOBBZRS OF 


- ' 
Lumbermen’s Tools, Mill Supplies, Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Packing, tte, 
NOS. 202 TO 208 SOUTH WATER STREET.’ CHICAGO, 


Announce that they now have a PULL STOCK of 


Bickford & Francis’ Celebrated “B.C. & D.” Short Lap Leather Belting 


DANGER PREVENTED! 


Your Boiler is the life of your establishment, there- 
fore bec See it. 


any Steam Boiler, and 
mic edy to work to your entire 


Sulphur, and Min- 
i from Boiler Scale and 
form, such as 
h causes so many 
1 the above-named 
cer there will be no 
saved by the use of 

f it in every case. 
vor entirely upon its 
olicit orders, and we 
ng locality from Maine 
housand manufacturing 
the United States and 1 Cantadld alone, are now. 
d, many of whom, using a number of boilers 
f the best works on Steam Engis neering now recom- 
d’s Compound as the only reliable article to prevent 
safe ee for incrustation; and as 
send any of these books by mail, free 
price, or free of cost with a barrel of 


teplere cs Jaca 
DOUCTS, aid asa 


a proof o 


of postage, at pu 


Compound. 


4 VERY ol BOOE ON CARE OF BOILERS FREE. 
Aliso our circular, with full particulars of the Compound, on request. 
Acti bed GEO. W. LORD, 
216 UNION STREET, PHILAD‘’A, PA. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


METCALF, MACDONALD & CO, 


inate ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Builders of Grain Elevators, 


Office, 125 & 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFER TOS 


GEO. B. BBEVE, Trafic Manager of the Chicago and Grand Trunk Bailway.. ----, CHICAGO, I 


“ 
ee ee ee eee ee eee err ere re 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THE LOCHER AUTOMATIC SCALE ~ we Bzs) 


Commands the atieniion of the Grain Trade on ac- 
count of its extreme simplicity, total absence of all 
complication. small vertical space required, its un- 
erring, great accuracy. The ability to perform its 
dgimicult duty without sny aitention: end under the 
most adverse circumsiances continuo: 
gecurately rezisterinc. and when sei for 
delivering a car loed or any other gi 
gbsobute certainty: noe more. no less. 
This Seale was awarded 
the highest and only pre- 
ium, a silver medal. st 
the Cimcinnsi: Centennial 
Bxposition of 1858. The 
Locher Weighers are manu- 
factured, mot only for 
Grain, bat for Coal, Cotion 
Seed and also for all kinds 
@f fluids, and of a capacity 
of from 2-0 Ibs. to two tons 
Per minute. ‘They are made to weigh 
qachine requires it. 
Every Scale Warranted and Sent on 30 Days’ Trial. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS TO THE 


LOCHER SCALE CO., DECATUR, ILL. 


——THE— 


Saul Grain Elevator s Mill Safety 


ly weighing, 
the purpose, 


and deliver msteris] as fast as the feed for a mill or other 


a This Device 


ith an Attachment noi shown 


‘guaranteed to shut off the 
feed before the cup belt stops. 
ius allowing it to go on 
a choke and simul- 
sly sounding the alarm. 
the leg clog from any 
cause. the alarm will 
d continuously until re- 
or power shut off. 
be applied to any belt 
in any direction that 
desired to watch. either 
matter of labor-saving. 
enience or danger. 


full particulars ad- 


- RACINE, WIS. 


PATENT CONVEYOR. 


Our Iron Conveyors are now made with Malleable Flights for whole grain and other 
heavy work. They “will stand more than the cast-iron fii hts, are neater in appearance. 
S and wil give perfectsafisfaction. Galvanized Shaft and rina Flights for flour, etc. 
= SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


= RORT. BING & CO.. Mesu&cures, MAY'S LANDING, N. J. 


ELEVATOR ENGINES. 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER. 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


ae 
= 


= = 
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& CHEAPEST 


FISHER’S 


| Registering and Recording Attachment 


om SrTALEsS. 


OSGOOD 
Alarm, STANDARD 


SCALES 


With this attachment a permanent record is m ee ih on 
printed tickets of the EXACT reading of your scales. With 
it you CANNOT make an error. Of the many hundred In 
use there is not one but what has paid for itself many 
times in securing te the users their correct weights. 

ONE OF MANY LETTERS. 
MINNE POLIS, MINN., Noy. 7. 
To WHOM If MAY CONCERN: 

At our elevator in this cit 
Patent Registering and Recording J 
are werking te our entire satisfaction, and one or two 
of them have saved us the cost of the beams, on the 
difference in weights. THE STAR ELEVATOR CO., 

Per C. M. HARRINGTON, Sec’y. 

Partial list of prominent firms using Fisher attach- 
ment for seale: F. W. Peavey & Co.. G. W. Van Dusen & 
Co., The Central Elevator Co., St. Anthony Elevator Co., 
Columbia Mill Co., Washburn, Martin & Co., Elevator 
A, E. a & Co., C. A. Pillsbury & Coa, D R. Put 

Duluth Elevator Co., Duluth, 


nneapolis, Minn. ; 
Minn. ; + nona Mill Ca, Winona, Minn.; H. J. O'Ne 
Wabasha. Minn. ; St. Paul Distillery Co., St. Paul, M 


1888. 


ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


Warehouse and Hopper Scales 


A SPECIALTY. 


Seales-Sent on Trial. Freight Paid. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


R. D. Hubbard & Co., 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
Sanderson & Co.. Milwa 
Iron Works. Central Elevator Me 
The Wacker & Birk Brewing ¢ 
Steel Works, Joliet, Dll. ; Mi 
troit, Mich. : C. @ Boseh Grain Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ta.; Hunting & Co.. MeGre 
Steel Works, Cleveland Rolling Mili Co., Cl jeveland, 
The Isaac Harter Co., Fos em SS Seibe rling Milli 
Ca, Akron, 0.; Royce & Coon, Bowling Green, Q.; 
Penn. Central R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 

For prices etc., 


THE FLOUR CITY MFG. co.. 


Bridge & 
Caxe Bros. (C al), 
co.. Chicago, IU. ; Joliet 


De- 


write to 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. 


OSGOOD & THOMPSON, 


BINGHANTON, N. ¥. 


VR 2c 


F. W. HOWELL, Agt., 
Butalioc, N.fY., 


For particulars regarding the Best machine built, 
for the purpose of removing “Cockle” and similar im- 
purities from Wheat; breken Barley, Wheat, etc., from 
Barley. 


Steam Launches 


STEAM YACHTS, 
TUC BOATS, 


Marine Engines and Boilers, 
pelier Wheels and Boat 
Machinery. 


Pro- 


Send for Illustrated Price List of 


THE BEST DRYING MACHINES 


FOR 
GRAIN, MEAL, HOMINY, ETC. 


Using either Fire or Steam for the 
Hesting Medium. 


S.E.WORRELL, Manfr.. - HANNIBAL, MO 
MEM. TO WRITE 


THE (INCINNATI Saihe x 


Y . 
Superior Iron and Steel Roofing, 
PATENT EDGE CORRUGATIONS, 
Ornamental Ceilings, Substantial Arches, Improved Lath. 


Greatly Enlarged Facilities. Their Own Rolling Mills. No Chance for Poor 
Msterisl. Everything Guaranteed the Best. 


THE CINCINNAT] CORRUGATING CO., Piqua, Ohio. 


Send for free Illustrated Catalogue. 
CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


236 Randolph St., 
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BARNARD & LEAS YFG. 00 


Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


CONMIPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


MICTOR+ + CORN# -SHELL@s 


‘| sana 


BARNARD’S 


Dustless Three Sieve New Horizontal 


ELEVATOR a 1) /SMUTTER 


——AND—- i ah a |’ 2 ee ii ma mi oe 


WAREHOUSE | ‘—" | SCOURER. 
SEPARATOR | a 


ii 


for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


—t St BA RINA RDS. 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Gorn Gleaner Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


SEAS poo ee Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, en lew 
~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. ~~ 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Messrs. BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. Bow.ine GREEN, Onxo, Noy. 16, 1888. 
GENTLEMEN—Inclosed find draft for $180.00, payment invoice Sheller. Think we have the best Sheller in the market. We have 
two of your Shellers in use. Would put in the third one if it were not so late in the season. Think we could save corn enough to soon 
pay for another one. Anyone making inquiry about Shellers, REFER THEM TO RoyER & Coon. 


Respectfully yours, ROYER & COON. ~ 
SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co.. MOLINE ILL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, F. G. WALLACE, Agent, | 

79 W. Washington St.. INDIANAPOLIS, IND./105 St. Clair St., - - - - - TOLEDO, OHIO, 
M. M. SNIDER, Sales Agent, J. H. WILLIAMS, Agent, | 

13823 CAPITOL AVE., - DES MOINES, IOWA. ; PARKERSBURG, ‘W. VA. 


STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kansas. J 
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» Warehouse Fanning Mills. | F. Ww. HOWELL, Agt., 


Buffalo, INTe icin 


Cut of No. 6 Milf with Motion Governor. 
For particulars reg ar cae, the Best machine built, 
—CAPACITY— for the purpose of removing “Cockle” and similar im- 


hte S from Whe at; pet oe Barley, Wheat, etc., from 


600 BUSHELS|— 


: Tis | 


(a _ 

| Py | PER HOUR. o 5 (=a Sa I 

| WE MAKE p 
; Farm Mills and Commercial Caclulator. 
Seven Different Sizes WE FURNISH 
—FOR Ropp’s Commercial Calculator, bound in 
w h Gold Cloth, with Silicate Slate, for 75 
~ ouse cents. 
eee oe ‘ Bound in nice Roan Leather, with Pocket 
y and Elevators Slate and Renewable Account Book, 
pi Tn More of them in actual and satisfactory for $1.00. 


use than any other kind. Bound in fine American Morocco, Gilt 


» The Motion Governor is something that has long Edge, with Pocket, Slate and Renewa- 
been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use ble Account Book, for $1.50. 
) oe fue 


orse is fighting flies, jumps eal runs, Le Governor pre- ADDRESS 

erves 46 uniform man md steady spee 

It i3 a convenience with steam power, as the speed of MITCHELL BROS. Cco., 
ae mill Lull be lessened or pccolorated | by itin a moment. ___184 Dzanzony Sr., Curcaco _ DEARBORN Sr., CHICAGO 


ore nance omy Works 


NL. N.W. AGENT. 
cee MINN. 


7™~L.S. & A. J. BLAKE, - ” Racine, Wis. 


oe eee ee a 


Successors to The Blake-Beebe Oo. 


- Kk KK Hlevator Buckets. k Elevator Boots. kt Kk Elewator Bolts. k Kk tk 


**T HORNBURCH - -&:-GLESSNER 
Saas, MILL2°ELEVATOR SUPPLIES f j 
12 TO 18 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery a Specialty. 


oF KF FF EPOLLEYS. + + ££ £F SHAFTING. +t £F kt kt HANGERS. 


= DEAL'S IJTIPROVED GRAIN TESTER 


Cannot be Surpassed for Accuracy. 
NO ELEVATOR OR MILL 1S COMPLETE WITHOUT A FIRST-GLASS GRAIN TESTER, 


THEY HAVE BEEN ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF TRADE, and are in 
successful use in the leading mills and elevators thoughout the U.S. pgpefie 
and Canada. Should be pleased to mail you illustrations and quote WY 

| you price on application. 


DIL ASSASS SSS SESS = / 


5 1dsPR 
Wena: 


Now is the Time to Send in Your Order for Crain Testers. 
WE ALSO SUPPLY THE TRADE. 


EE) HJ. DEAL SPECIALTY C0.,evcynus. 0 


NEW LISBON, OHIO. 


HOLTON IRON ROOFING CO. 


: gabe 
3 6 2 Supe a 
£2 & lif 28 ssn RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
BEES Breed CORN & COB CRUSHERs, 
a ons 
-3- 258838 FRENCH BUHR MILLS, 
q 2s r= 8 
s S i EPEEry FS PULLEYS, SHAFTING, BELTS, at, 
: 1°) Bm ac BVERY MTtiLd.T, GUARANTERD.. 7= 
Agen ted Everywhere. Information Fu nish soliton. SEND FOR DESCRIPTION AND PRICES. =6j 


 =QUICK.LAID” STEEL ROOFING = 


Does away with labor required by others; makes Roofing profitable ; 


n patent packages 
Seton protuce Hosea arlene ereiiennen all wis use it. The Great of ge for the ee Send for Manufacturers’ References. For Steep 


or Flat Roofs, Factories, Mills, Lumber Sheds, Elevators, Grain Warehouses, etc. 


_ Send for Catal , Testimonials, S les, et 

_ HEBERLING METAL ROOFING CO., - HAVANA, ILL. se A pert aheaa a 04s oh lacs el ie 

a Manufacturers’ Agents for Corrugated Iron Siding and Ceiling. EMPIRE PAINT & ROOFING CO., 1128 and 1130 Race St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Ke smp’s Double Cam aang. = 


“Subscribe for the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, $1.00 per Year. = 


Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., Cutcago, Inn. Saar wae eee tL 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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STILL. ON TOF. 


Perhaps the highest compliment that could be paid the “ SALEM ” Bucket is the fact that 
during the past few years 
Its Shape Eias Been So Closely Imitatea 
Sa Se Se ———— m By other manufacturers as to infringe our patented 
rights, but experience reveals the 
IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITATIONS, 
And we therefore take it as a further compliment to the 
“SA LEM ” Bucket that some of its old patrons who 
were Induced to Try the Jmitations have 
now returned to the “SALEM” Bueket, 
thereby acknowledging it to be the most 
satisfactory. Don't be deceived by other makes of 
Buckets that are claimed to be “just as good.” Insist 
upon having the Original and Reliable Salem 
Bucket. All legitimate Salem Buckets are plainly 
marked with the word S$ A Ts ES Io. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, Gen’! Agents, Chicago. 


J. L. OWENS & CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


° “SALEM 0 
\} ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


Co 8 oS a ee cee 


ce sor Soro meets Oe 


With i] 1 foul seeds from Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
Corn and Flax with less than & horse power to run mill that will clean 300 to 400 bushels per hour. 
We manufacture 10 sizes, each having different capacity. Write for particulars and prices. 


J. L. OWENS & CO., - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Something New! 


ELEVATOR HORSE POWERS. 


2 These Powers are 


| Built Especially for Elevators ! 


There has been a long-felt want for a practical 


conceded by all to be the best for this purpose. 


Stationary. 
“It Requires No Attention. 
J It has a Perfect Governor which makes 
? the Motion as Steady as 
an Engine. 


Write for Circular and Price List. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO., - ROMEO, MICH. 


E, LEE HEIDENREICH & CO,, 


Engineers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


OFFICE: 10] METROPOLITAN BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ACENCIES: CABLE ADDRESS: 


AGENCY, RABOTNIK, St. Petersburg. 
FARNHAM & CO., Bombay, India, 


0. P. BOYE, Buenos Ayres, A. K. TELEPHONE 823. 
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and cheap Power in the Elevator line, and many 
years of experience in the manufacture of HORSE 
POWERS enables us to produce 8 Power which is 


P 
We make two styles—Adjustable Elevators and 


“JUMPER, CHICAGO.” 


SIMPSON & ROBINSON, © 


Grain Elevators and Warehouses, 


Our “ Cizcular End” Elevators cannot be excelled for compactness, strength and convenience, 
A large numper nave been built this season, and are universally admitted to be the best in use, To 
those who contemplate building. we will cheerfully submit full particulars and prices. 


242 Fourth Avenue, South, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


a 


Anda lara Stock of 
SUPERIOR RUBBER AND LEATHER 


aS ed ey SG 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., 


Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue: 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 3 
115, 117& 119-Kinzie St. POP CORN. ! 
"4 Warehouses} 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. Orricss, 115 Kinzie St. 


198, 2L0, 202 & 204 Market St. CHICACO, ILL. 


James Deal. E. B. Freeman 


JAMES DEAL & CO.. 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PHORITA, = = - ILLiIN orm. — 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 7 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


4> Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 
(28> Prices Close, and Quality the Best. : 


THE CASE MFG. C0., Columbus, 0. 
j 


